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ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH. 


CHAPTER    I. 

**  Well,  Dr.  Winter  ?  When  may  I  wish 
you  joy  ?  " 

"  Never,  I  fear,  Mrs.  Conolly,  unless  you 
can  find  me  some  ally  more  powerful  than 
my  own  merits." 

"  Pooh,  Doctor  !  I  believe  you  do  not  press 
the  lady  sufficiently." 

"  I  own,  madam,  I  see  little  satisfaction  or 
diplomacy  in  forcing  her  to  the  point-blank 
'No.'" 

**  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  sir." 

The  speakers  stood  in  the  lane  just  out- 
side the  Miss  Vanhomrighs'  house  at  Cell- 
bridge,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  One  a 
Roman    matron   in   the    hood    and    kerchief 
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of  a  Georgian  lady,  the  other  a  divine  not 
much  past  thirty  with  an  IntelHgent  face  and 
the  air  of  a  gentleman. 

"Tis  the  fair  lady's  purse,  not  herself, 
makes  my  heart  faint,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  Besides,  the  very  sincerity  of  my  attach- 
ment, which  has  been  long  a-growing,  will 
not  allow  me  to  talk  of  flames  and  ardours, 
like  a  young  fellow  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  mask  at  a  ball.  Could  I  but  persuade 
some  friend  who  has  influence  with  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  to  tell  her  how  much  I  am 
above  sordid  motives,  how  much  less  cold 
are  my  feelings  than  they  appear — Madam, 
will  you  not  be  my  friend  '^  " 

Mrs.  ConoUy  paused  before  she  answered. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Winter,  you  will  smile  if  I  say 
I  dare  not,  yet  'tis  the  truth.  You  know 
how  greatly  I  have  this  match  at  heart, 
and  how  truly  I  esteem  and  like  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  ;  yet  I  feel  there's  a  certain 
point  in  our  intimacy  which  I  reached  three 
or  four  years  since  and  beyond  which  I  can- 
not get.  There's  as  it  were  a  locked  door  in 
the  way  ;   I  have  not  the  key  to  it,  and  fear 
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should  I  force  it  on  your  behalf,  the 
consequences  would  be  more  unhappy  to 
you  than  to  me." 

*'  Madam,"  returned  Dr.  Winter,  ''  I  must 
bow  to  your  decision.  There's  but  one  other 
friend  Miss  Vanhomrigh  and  I  have  in 
common,  who  may  be  able  to  do  me  this 
service.     I  mean  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's." 

Mrs.  Conolly  looked  at  the  young  man 
with  a  somewhat  comical  expression,  which 
however  he  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections  to  observe. 

"  I  believe  there  is  nothing  would  advan- 
tage you  so  greatly,  sir,  if  you  could  persuade 
him  to  undertake  as  much  for  you.  Yet  I 
own  I  should  tremble — I  will  not  often  con- 
fess to  fearing  the  Dean,  who  ought  not 
to  be  flattered  by  a  too  visible  awe — yet, 
between  ourselves,  I  should  tremble " 

Dr.  Winter  smiled  superior. 

*'  Oh,  madam,  I  am  not  one  of  those  that 
are  frightened  of  the  Dean.  I  have  never 
truckled  to  him  nor  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  disrespect  from  him;  quite  the  contrary. 
I  have  ever  found  him  the  most  considerate 
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as  he  Is  the  wittiest  and  most  agreeable  of 
companions.  There's  no  man  Hving  I  admire 
so  much  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's." 

"Then  you  are  all  in  the  fashion,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Conolly.  ''  I  remember  well 
when  he  came  back  to  Dublin  seven  or  eight 
years  ago — or  whenever  it  was  that  the  late 
Queen  died — I  was  resolved  to  like  him 
because  'twas  the  fashion  to  do  quite  the 
contrary.  Why,  he  could  not  take  his  ride 
on  the  strand  but  he  must  be  hustled  by 
unmannerly  fellows  of  quality,  and  'twas 
reckoned  the  best  breedinor  In  the  world  for 

o 

his  old  acquaintances  to  stare  at  him  as 
though  he  were  newly  arrived  from  China  if 
he  ventured  to  address  'em  in  the  street." 

*'  Madam,  you  amaze  me,"  cried  Dr. 
Winter  with  warmth.  "  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  the  kind  before,  yet  I  never  cease 
to  be  amazed  at  it.  I  am  glad  I  was  absent 
from  Dublin  at  the  time,  as  their  treatment 
of  this  great  man  would  have  filled  me  with 
an  incurable  disgust  to  its  inhabitants." 

"  Matters  are  now  so  much  altered  for  the 
better,"   continued    Mrs.   Conolly,  "that   I'll 
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confess  to  you  I  myself  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  whether  he  is  charming  or 
odious." 

Dr.  Winter  exclaimed. 

''  I  cannot  hinder  It,  Doctor.  Say  I  go  to 
bed  o'  Monday  at  rest  In  the  conviction  that 
I  cannot  suffer  him,  I  am  certain  to  meet 
him  before  Sunday  and  be  forced  to  adore 
him.  It  must  be  owned  that,  whatever  his 
faults,  he  is  at  least  wearisome  of  mortals." 

*'  He  hath  as  much  variety  In  his  talents 
and  disposition  as  four  commoner  men  put 
together,"  cried  the  enthusiastic  young  divine, 
**and  'tis  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Provi- 
dence could  grant  him  four  times  the  usual 
length  of  life,  for  In  the  short  space  of  three- 
score years  and  ten  'tis  Impossible  that  he 
should  do  justice  to  all  his  qualities." 

Mrs.  Conolly  tapped  him  with  her  fan 
and  laughed. 

''  My  stars,  Doctor,  you  alarm  me !  I 
believe  you  and  some  other  fiery  young 
fellows  will  be  proclaiming  Jonathan  King 
of  Ireland,  and  down  with  King  George, 
presently.     I'll    bid    you    farewell    before    I 
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must  hear  treason.  Farewell,  and  good  luck 
to  your  wooing." 

She  reached  him  her  hand,  which  he 
kissed  gallantly,  and  the  two  went  their 
respective  ways ;  Dr.  Winter  to  the  inn 
where  his  horse  was  stabled,  Mrs.  Conolly  to 
a  door  in  the  high  wall  which  marked  the 
limit  of  the  Miss  Vanhomrighs'  domain. 

She  entered  their  house  unannounced,  a 
privileged  guest,  and  finding  no  one  in  the 
book-room  where  they  commonly  sat,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dining-parlour.  Miss  Anna 
Stone  stood  there,  bent  double  over  a  table 
and  absorbed  in  composing  some  garment 
from  sundry  fragments  of  tawdry  silk  picked 
up  at  an  auction  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Stone  had 
lately  been  a  loser  in  one  of  the  bubble 
companies  of  the  day  ;  for  the  commercial 
spirit  which  was  making  the  British  Empire 
while  politicians  strutted  on  their  petty 
stage,  was  already  a  tricksy  as  well  as  a 
powerful  sprite.  Mr.  Stone  had  conse- 
quently given  up  his  London  house  and 
was  waiting  for  a  country  living  that  must 
shortly  be  vacant.      Meantime,   Miss  Stone 
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was  homeless,  for  her  sister  was  one  of  those 
not  uncommon  people  who  conceive  marriage 
to  imply  a  complete  absolution  from  the 
duties  of  kinship  and  friendship :  so  Anna 
bethought  herself  of  her  cousins  in  Ireland. 
There  were  several  families  of  these,  but 
somehow  wherever  else  she  was  invited  she 
always  drifted  back  to  Cellbridge  again  before 
long. 

She  returned  Mrs.  Conolly's  greeting 
hurriedly,  as  one  interrupted  in  an  absorbing 
occupation. 

"  You  will  find  my  cousins  in  the  garden- 
parlour,  madam,"  she  said,  speaking  with  one 
side  of  her  mouth  only,  because  she  held  a 
pin  in  the  other,  and  pointing  with  a  large 
pair  of  scissors  to  a  door  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  to  that  on  which  Mrs. 
Conolly  had  entered. 

'*  Pray  tell  me,  miss,"  asked  Mrs.  Conolly 
gravely,  **  how  does  Miss  Molly  do  .^  Do 
you  see  a  great  change  in  her  since  you  was 
last  here  ?  " 

Miss  Stone,  who  had  now  accumulated 
three  pins  in  her  mouth  and  was  contem- 
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plating  her  work  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
took  them  out  severally  and  inserted  them  to 
her  satisfaction  before  she  answered. 

*'  Change,  madam  ?  Lord,  yes.  I  thank 
God  I  am  not  as  blind  as  a  bat ;  I  was 
never  like  some  folks,  lacking  in  observation. 
You'll  excuse  me,  I  beg,  madam,  for  con- 
tinuing my  work.  We  that  have  lost  our 
fortunes  cannot  afford  fine  manners." 

''  I  beg  you'll  be  easy  and  not  incon- 
venience yourself,  madam,"  returned  Mrs. 
Conolly.  "  Do  you  think  our  excellent  Miss 
Molly  very  sick  '^.  " 

''  Oh,  she's  not  long  for  this  world  ! "  re- 
turned Miss  Stone,  cutting  basting  threads 
and  whisking  them  out  through  the  crackhng 
silk.  "  I  could  see  that  so  soon  as  I  w^as 
back ;  I've  a  wonderful  quick  eye  for  ill- 
ness. I  should  say  she'd  not  last  longer  than 
— than  old  New  Year's  Day  or  thereabouts, 
and  'tis  strange  how  seldom  I  am  wrong  in 
my  forecasts.  Some  are  too  hopeful  and 
some  too  apt  to  give  folks  up,  but  over  and 
over  again  has  it  happened  that  sick  persons 
have  taken  the  turn  for  the  better  or  died  on 
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the  very  days  I  have  prophesied  It  of  'em. 
Yes,  sure,  Cousin  is  very  sadly,  for  if  you'll 
believe  it  she'll  not  endure  so  much  noise  as 
the  pulling  out  of  a  thread  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, or  I  would  be  glad  to  keep  her  com- 
pany while  I  worked.  But  I  know  not  how 
to  be  idle.  I  am  one  of  those  that  must 
always  be  doing." 

"  Does  Miss  Vanhomrigh  think  so  ill  of 
her  sister's  health  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Conolly. 

Miss  Stone  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*'  Cousin  Vanhomrlgh's  a  strange  girl — 
strange  woman,  I  should  say,  as  you  must 
very  well  know,  madam.  She  talks  as 
though  her  sister  was  as  like  to  live  as  you 
or  I.  'When  Moll  Is  better,  we  shall  do 
this  and  that,'  says  she.  For  my  part  I  call 
it  downright  heathenish  not  to  prepare  for 
death  ;  but  I've  done  my  duty  In  calling  her 
attention  to  her  sister's  state  and  can  do  no 
more.  Last  night  when  Cousin  Mary  was 
dozing  there  was  a  winding-sheet  on  the 
candle  just  over  against  her  ;  so  I  pointed  it 
out  to  Cousin  Vanhomrlorh,  and  I  assure 
you   she  was  most  uncivil.     'TIs  not  every 
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one  could  live  friendly  in  this  house,  but  'tis 
ever  my  device  to  bear  and  forbear." 

Mrs.  Conolly,  who  saw  she  had  learned  as 
much  from  Miss  Stone  as  she  was  likely  to 
learn,  passed  into  the  garden-parlour.  This 
was  a  small  room  with  a  glass  door  open- 
ing on  to  a  stone  terrace.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  Molly's  couch  was  drawn  up  near 
the  fire.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  in 
that  state  of  repose  the  worn  and  deathly 
aspect  of  her  face  was  startlingly  visible, 
whereas  when  she  spoke  or  smiled  it 
was  disguised  by  the  animation  of  her 
look.  Her  sister  sat  on  a  low  stool  before 
the  hearth,  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee 
and  her  chin  on  her  hand.  A  book 
lay  open  before  her,  but  she  was  staring 
into  the  fire.  A  dish  of  oranges  and  a 
coffee-pot  stood  on  a  table  near.  Both 
young  women  were  absorbed  in  their  own 
thoughts  and  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Conolly,  as 
she  opened  the  door  and  came  softly  round 
the  screen  that  half  enclosed  them.  She 
paused ;  perhaps  even  she,  robust  as  she  was 
in  mind  and  body,  was  momentarily  affected 
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by  something  ominous  and  melancholy  in 
the  silence  that  brooded  over  this  pair  of 
sisters.  Molly  perceived  her  before  she 
spoke,  and  sat  up  to  greet  her  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  the  charming  smile  that, 
together  with  her  bright  eyes,  was  all  that 
now  remained  of  the  gay  loveliness  of  her 
early  youth.  Esther  too  rose  and  greeted 
her  courteously,  but  with  a  listlessness  that 
looked  like  coldness. 

"  I  trust  this  change  of  the  weather  has 
got  the  better  of  Miss  Molly's  cough,"  said 
Mrs.  Conolly,  holding  Molly's  hand  and 
looking  at  her  sister. 

"■  Of  course  it  has,  madam,"  returned 
Esther  hastily,  almost  sharply.  ''  I  knew 
she  would  be  sadly,  so  long  as  that  bitter 
north-east  wind  blew  ;  there's  very  few  that 
do  not  feel  the  ill  effects  of  it.  She's  a  world 
easier  now  'tis  gone,  and  begins  to  think 
of  growing  strong  and  hearty  before  the 
summer." 

Molly  put  her  hands  up  to  her  ears,  and 
in  doing  so  threw  back  her  sleeve-ruffles, 
showing  arms  no  larger  than  a  child's. 
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"■  Pray  now,  ladles,  pinch  me  when  you 
have  done  talking  of  me,"  she  cried  with  a 
pout,  "or  when  you  have  found  something 
diverting  to  say  about  me.  But  that's  im- 
possible. I've  not  even  a  new  ailment,  and 
my  own  grandmother,  were  she  alive,  w^ould 
be  tired  of  talking  of  my  old  ones  before 
now.  Oh,  that  I  should  be  condemned  thus 
early  to  prove  the  most  insipid  theme  for 
my  neighbours'  discourses  of  any  woman  in 
Dublin,  that's  under  eighty !  But  'tis  even 
so.  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Conolly,  when  will  your 
new  house  be  ready  for  dancing  in  .^  I  hear 
'tis  a  vast  deal  finer  than  the  Castle." 

So  they  began  to  talk  of  the  palace  Mr. 
Conolly  was  building  for  himself  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  Molly  out  of  breath  but 
not  out  of  spirits,  and  Esther  with  her 
grave  pre-occupied  air,  talking  with  more 
determination  than  interest,  to  save  her 
sister's  voice.  But  the  other  thoughts  that 
had  been  in  her  mind  as  she  sat  and  stared 
at  the  fire  were  there  still.  After  a  time 
Mrs.  Conolly  found  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  speaking  of  Doctor  Winter,  whose  taste 
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she  said  she  was  consulting  in  the  planting 
of  her  garden  and  grounds. 

"  I  believe  he  has  helped  you  in  designing 
your  beech-grove,  Miss  Vanhomrigh,"  she 
continued,  **  and  a  mighty  pleasant  one  It 
will  be  when  all  of  us  are  dead  and  buried. 
Pray  now  consult  him  about  the  planting  of 
your  laurels." 

''  Oh,  madam,"  cried  Esther,  tossing  her 
chin  defiantly,  "  I  love  my  laurels,  and  I  love 
to  plant  'em  with  my  own  hands  just  when 
and  where  I  please." 

"  I  hope,  miss,  you  are  not  cruel  to  Doctor 
Winter.  He  is  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  young  gentleman,  and  besides 
extremely  well-bred.  I  think  you  should 
be  proud  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  him." 

''We  are  proud,"  murmured  Molly.  '*  I 
in  particular,  madam,  am  exceedingly  proud 
of  Doctor  Winter's  attentions." 

"  Molly  !  "  cried  Esther,  and  blushed  ; 
then  continued — ''  Indeed,  madam,  we  are 
proud  of  Doctor  Winter's  friendship,  but  'tis 
not  at  all  of  the  nature  you  perhaps  suppose, 
or  that  mischievous  brat  there  would  make 
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you  suppose.  When  we  first  knew  him,  he 
was  very  desirous  to  be  presented  to  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  we  did  him  that 
service,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  grateful. 
He  appears  to  me  to  have  shown  a  very 
superior  understanding  In  conceiving  so 
great  an  opinion  of  the  Dean,  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  using  him  even  more  scurvlly 
than  is  Its  custom.  Doctor  Winter  shows 
himself  above  the  common  herd  by  adoring 
genius,  which  'tis  well  known  they  detest. 
That  alone  would  make  us  esteem  him,  and 
while  Moll  has  been  so  very  sick,  he  has 
been  in  a  manner  domestic  here,  reading 
and  talking  to  her  both  pleasantly  and 
comfortingly.  For  without  being  an  en- 
thusiast, madam,  he  is  a  truly  pious  man." 

"  You  perceive  now,  madam,"  said  Molly, 
"the  reason  of  my  sickness  lasting  such  an 
intolerably  long  time.  'Tis  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff" 

Mrs.  Conolly,  thinking  she  had  done  all 
she  could  for  Doctor  Winter,  turned  the  con- 
versation to  other  subjects,  and  presently 
went  home  in  the  falling  twilight. 
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There  was  silence  again  when  she  had 
left ;  Molly  lying  back  exhausted  and  Esther 
pacing  the  room  restlessly,  her  erect  figure 
darkening  more  and  more  as  it  passed 
between  Molly  and  the  light,  till  It  was 
merely  a  silhouette  against  the  outer 
twilight,  except  when  a  red  tongue  of  flame 
legpt  up  from  the  logs  on  the  hearth. 

At  length,  clasping  her  hands  behind  her 
head,  she  began  to  speak  in  her  low  rich 
voice,  sometimes  raised  in  indignant  protest, 
sometimes  broken  by  despair. 

''This  Is  the  seventh  day,  Molkln.  How- 
many  more  am  I  to  wear  away  In  vain 
expectation,  waiting  for  one  that  loved  us 
once,  and  now  thinks  not,  cares  not  whether 
you  or  I  be  dead  or  living  ?  I  told  him  I 
would  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
him  to  a  day,  but  seven  days  ! — Oh,  I  believe 
I  could  better  have  endured  to  have  passed 
them  on  the  rack  than  as  I  have  done  ; 
sighing  for  the  night  that  suspense  might  be 
over,  and  all  night  sighing  for  the  morning 
that  I  might  be  able  to  expect  him  again. 
Yet  when  he  comes  I  shall  not  dare  to 
VOL.  in.  c 
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chide.  Once  I  should  have  dared  ;  I  used 
to  chide  him  for  all  his  faults.  Has  he 
grown  more  awful,  think  you,  Moll,  since 
then  1  Or  I  a  very  abject  ?  I  can  write 
and  upbraid  him — I  will  do  so  at  once — but 
at  the  hour  when  he  should  receive  my  letter 
I  am  shivering  at  the  thought  of  his  frown." 
"  Essie,"  said  Moll,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  *'  consider  that  person  in  the  next 
room." 

Esther,  who  happened  to  be  near  the  door 
of  communication,  opened  and  shut  it  again 
abruptly. 

"  Anna  has  gone,  she  and  her  mantua." 
"  Thank  God,  and  would  'twere  further  !  " 
ejaculated  Molly,   and   Esther  resumed    her 
pacing. 

''  Ten  weeks ! "  she  broke  out  again. 
"  Ten  weeks  since  I  saw  the  only  valuable 
creature  the  world  contains  for  me,  excepting 
yourself.  Ten  weeks,  and  in  all  that  time 
but  one  letter  and  one  note.  Tell  me,  Moll, 
what  means  this  strange,  this  prodigious 
neglect  of — of  her  he  once — Oh,  Moll,  for 
pity's  sake  tell  me  what  can  it  mean  ?" 
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''Come  hither,  my  dearest  Hess,"  said 
Molly,  "come  close.     I  cannot  speak  so  loud." 

Esther  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
Molly's  long  chair.  Molly  took  hold  of  her 
sister  with  her  little,  thin,  transparent  hands, 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  long  gaze  of 
infinite  pain  and  compassion,  such  as  a 
mother  might  have  bestowed  upon  a  child. 
When  she  began  to  speak  it  was  firmly, 
though  she  shivered  with  physical  weakness 
and  nervous  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  what 
she  had  to  say. 

**  There  is  something  I  have  long  wished 
to  say  to  you,  Essie,  but  did  I  not  sometimes 
think  I  have  not  much  more  time  in  which 
to  be  talking,  I  should  go  on  fearing  to  say 
it.  If  'tis  too  cruel,  will  you  promise  to 
forgive  me  before  I  die,  even  though  that 
should  be  to-morrow  ?  " 

*'  Hush,  Moll — you  will  die  if  you  give 
yourself  up.     I  shall  die  first." 

Indeed  she  looked  very  ill.  Molly  smiled 
a  little.  *'  You  will  need  to  hasten,  if  you 
would  trip  up  7ny  heels,  Hess.  Do  you 
promise  what  I  asked  ?  " 
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"  I  cannot  bear  you  to  give  way  to  such 
thoughts,  but  I  promise  a  thousand  times 
over." 

''  You  ask  me  if  I  can  guess  the  meaning 
of  the  Dean's  neglect  of  you,"  continued 
Molly.  ''  If  you  intended  me  to  invent  a 
plausible  excuse  for  it,  I  have  no  longer  wit 
to  do't.  But,  Oh,  Essie,  my  dear,  I  have 
long  ago  thought  of  a  good  reason  for  his 
behaviour,  and  so  I  believe  have  you." 

''What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Esther 
faintly. 

"  Have  you  never  mentioned  Mrs.  Johnson 
to  him,  Hess  "^  " 

Essie  was  silent  a  minute  and  then  answered 
with  a  certain  stubbornness  of  manner  : 

"  Five  or  six  years  since  in  Dublin  I  spoke 
to  him  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  being  weary  of 
listening  to  the  chatter  of  the  disagreeable 
prying  people  'twas  our  misfortune  to  be 
thrown  amongst,  without  knowing  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  He — he  was  terribly  angry 
at  my  having  heard  all  this  tattle  and  men- 
tioning it  to  him.  He  said  he  would  explain 
to  me  once  and  for  all  Mrs.  Johnson's  claims 
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on  him  ;  how  that  she  had  been  his  ward  In 
all  but  the  lawyer's  sense,  ever  since  she  was 
a  child,  and  had  the  claim  of  a  ward  and 
almost  a  younger  sister  upon  him.  He  said 
she  was  very  elegant  and  accomplished  and 
accustomed  to  be  treated  like  a  lady  by 
persons  of  quality,  but  that  her  family  were 
but  servants  in  the  household  of  the  Temples, 
and  therefore  he  had  thought  it  possible  to 
extend  to  her  an  honourable  protection,  such 
as  should  keep  her  in  the  sphere  of  life  to 
which  Sir  William  had  accustomed  her,  with- 
out its  being  thought  he  would  marry  her. 
Which  he  repeatedly  assured  me  he  had 
never  proposed  to  do.  'Tis  well  known 
there's  an  elderly  woman  lives  with  her,  and 
he  assures  me  he  never  visits  her  except 
when  she  is  in  the  company  of  this  Mrs. 
Dingley,  out  of  regard  to  her  reputation  and 
because  he  is  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
both.     This  is  all  about  ]\Irs.  Johnson." 

''  If  this  be  all,  for  what  possible  reason 
did  he  keep  the  very  existence  of  one  so 
intimately  connected  with  him  a  secret  from 
us,   to    whom    he   was  wont   to   talk   openly 
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enough  of  his  other  friends  ?  And,  pray, 
Essie,  why  has  he  never  introduced  to  us,  to 
us  who  delight  to  honour  those  he  loves,  this 
lady  whom  he  treats  as  a  sister  ?  '* 

''You  might  know  him  well  enough  by 
this  time,  Moll,  to  give  up  demanding  reasons 
for  his  whimsical  secrecies.  Enough  that  he 
hates  to  talk  of  his  private  affairs.  And 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  not,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
received  by  the  better  families  in  Dublin, 
that  is  where  there  are  ladies." 

"  And  what  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  "  asked 
Molly  with  some  indignation.  *'  Her  low 
birth,  you  would  say,  but  I  tell  you  there's 
yet  another,  and  that  is  the  Dean  himself. 
'Tis  he  has  caused  the  world  to  look  on  her 
askance." 

"  You  accuse  him  then  of  a  base  Intrigue  !  " 
cried  Essie  fiercely,  her  cheeks  and  eyes 
blazing  with  wrath. 

''  I  do  not,"  returned  Molly,  sitting  up  and 
speaking  with  unusual  strength  and  energy. 
"  I  accuse  him  of — I  hardly  know  what.  Of 
being  perhaps  secretly  married.  The  world 
says  so,  more  and  more  openly  of  late." 
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"  The  world ! "  cried  Essie  scornfully. 
'*  And  you,  Molly,  of  all  women  living  believe 
the  world  !  " 

"  I  do  not  say  'tis  true,  but  it  would  ex- 
plain much  that  has  been  singular  in  his 
conduct.  You  must  admit  too  'tis  pretty 
odd  that  Mrs.  Johnson  receives  his  company 
for  him  at  the  Deanery  on  public  days — and 
he  has  never  allowed  us  to  appear  there  on 
those  days,  though  he  at  one  time  frequently 
declared  that  we  were  the  only  friends  he 
possessed  in  Dublin.  Why  may  we  not  see 
Mrs.  Johnson  ?" 

"  I  will  own  to  you,  Molly,"  said  Esther, 
mastering  her  anger,  but  speaking  with  re- 
luctance, ''  he  admits  Mrs.  Johnson  to  be  of 
a  jealous  disposition  and  averse  to  his  form- 
ing intimate  friendships  with  other  persons 
of  her  sex." 

"  What  right  has  he  given  her  to  control 
his  intimacies  ?  Tell  me,  Essie,  dearest 
Essie,  on  your  honour,  do  you  believe  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  have  no  claim  that  forbids  his 
offering  marriage  to  another  woman  }  " 

"  Why  should  he  offer  marriage  ?"  returned 
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Esther,  as  white  as  a  sheet.  "He  considers 
friendship  to  conduce  more  to  happiness." 

'*  Friendship  !  "  cried  Molly.  *'  I  know 
well  enough  what  friendship  means,  and 
value  it  too,  but  'tis  madness  to  call  this 
attachment  of  yours  friendship.  Tell  me,  on 
your  conscience,  Essie,  do  you  believe  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  claims  that  prevent  his  offering 
to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  sometimes  hoped  so — since  we 
came  to  Ireland,"  replied  Esther,  covering 
her  face. 

"  Hoped  ?  "  repeated  Molly  in  amazement. 

''  Yes,"  continued  Esther  in  a  very  low 
voice.  "  They  say  she  is  of  an  extremely 
weakly  constitution  —  and  should  anything 
happen  to  her — why,  then  It  might  be  that 
that  supreme  happiness  which  I  cannot  but 
desire,  would  be  granted  to  me  ! " 

"Esther!"  cried  Molly,  ''can  this  indeed 
be  you  ?  You,  that  was  all  honour  and 
generosity,  all  mercy  and  tenderness  to  every 
living  creature,  whether  man  or  beast. 
Heavens,  what  a  change  is  here  !  What  a 
deadly   change !     Oh,    Essie,   my    dear,    my 
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honoured  sister,  'tis  not  your  little  Molly 
speaks  to  you  now ;  'tis  a  woman  who  has 
suffered  much  and  learned  a  little  in  this  life, 
and  who  must  very  soon  enter  another. 
Think — how  will  you  answer  this  to  your 
Maker  when  you  come  to  be  in  my  situa- 
tion ? — How  can  you  answer  it  now  to  your 
own  heart  ?  You  hope  to  have  been  an 
instrument  of  wrong  and  suffering  to  another. 
You  look  eagerly  for  her  death  that  your 
own  happiness  may  be  advanced.  Shame, 
Essie,  shame  ! " — and  she  paused  breathless. 

Esther  sank  lower  and  lower  as  her  sister 
was  speaking,  till  she  was  crouching  on  the 
ground  with  her  face  buried  in  Molly's 
draperies  and  the  cushions  of  the  couch. 
She  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  when 
she  did  so,  it  was  In  a  strangled  voice. 

"Ay,  'tis  easy  to  talk,  to  see  'tis  wrong, 
but  you  don't  understand.  You  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  care  as  I  do.  'Tis  impos- 
sible I  should  feel  otherwise.  It  may  be 
wrong  for  a  drowning  man  to  clutch  at  one 
that's  swimming,  yet  none  blames  him  for 
doing  It.     'Tis  just  as  unavoidable  for  me  to 
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hope,  to  wish — that.  You  would  if  you  was 
in  my  place,  if  you  had  suffered  what  I  have 
suffered  this  ten  years." 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  no  doubt  I  should,  my 
dear ;  that  does  not  make  it  any  better. 
Essie,  no  good  has  come  to  you  from  the 
Dean,  nor  ever  will.  He's  a  good  friend, 
and  I  love  him  dearly,  but  I  love  you  far 
better,  and  I  implore  you  when  I  am  dead 
to  leave  this  country  and  see  him  no  more. 
Think  of  it.  You  have  sense  and  must 
perceive  'tis  your  only  right  and  wise  course. 
Either  he  will  not  or  he  cannot  marry  you. 
Essie,  I  implore  you,  consider  this  matter 
and  promise  me  to  give  him  up.  Promise 
me  this,  and  I  shall  die  in  peace." 

Esther  still  lay  crouched  upon  the  floor. 
Her  shoulders  heaved  with  a  few  deep  sobs, 
and  her  hands  w^ere  clasped  convulsively. 

"■  I  would  die  for  you,  Molly,"  she  said  at 
length  in  a  hoarse  faint  voice,  ''  I  would 
indeed.  But  I  can't  do  that.  You  ask  me 
what  is  impossible.      I  tell  you  I  cannot." 

Molly  gave  an  exclamation  of  despair  and 
leaning  back  on  her  couch  closed  her  eyes. 
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"  At  least,"  she  resumed,  opening  them, 
"  you  can  promise  me  to  learn  the  precise 
truth.  That  it  is  your  duty  to  the  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  as  well  as  yourself  to  know, 
and  he  must  tell  it  you." 

"  I  dare  not  ask  him.  You  don't  guess 
how  angry  he  was  that  I  should  mention  it 
that  time  years  ago,  and  either  I  grow  more 
cowardly  or  his  displeasure  more  awful. 
Before  we  came  to  Ireland  I  most  solemnly 
promised  never  to  speak  to  him  of  marriage, 
and  in  Dublin  I  promised  him  never  again 
to  torment  him  on  the  score  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 
I  cannot  break  my  word  to  him." 

''  Go  to  her  herself  then,"  returned  Molly. 
'*  If  she  is  his  wife,  one  so  intimate  with  him 
as  Mr.  Ford  scruples  not  to  hint,  she'll  not 
hide  it  from  you,  and  she  has  no  right  to 
keep  you  from  this  knowledge.  You  can 
at  least  promise  me  to  do  your  utmost  to 
discover  the  truth." 

"  I  would  rather  not  promise  anything, 
dear  Molly,"  replied  Esther  humbly. 

Molly  turned  her  head  aside  on  the  cushion, 
and  two  tears  stood  on  her  cheeks. 
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"  Then  do  not,"  she  said.  *'  Go  your  own 
way.  You  break  my  heart  and  make  me 
glad  to  die." 

Esther  gave  a  cry  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  sister. 

"  Moll,  Moll,  my  own  dear,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  What  do  you  wish  ? — I'll  promise  you 
anything  you  will,  except  to  gwi^  him  up. 
I  can't  do  that,  Moll.  I  could  sooner  tear 
the  heart  out  of  my  breast.  Ah,  you  don't 
know.  I'll  promise  you  anything  but 
that." 

"  Promise  me  then,  Hess,  to  try  earnestly 
to  find  o.ut  the  truth  about  this  matter  of 
Mrs.  Johnson,  by  any  means  that  seem  most 
convenient.  I  do  not  say  at  once,  but  when 
the  occasion  offers." 

Esther  was  weeping  bitterly  with  her  head 
on  her  sister's  shoulder. 

"  I  dare  not — I  dare  not,"  she  said  be- 
tween her  sobs. 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  house- 
door,  and  she  lifted  her  head  to  listen 
eagerly  and  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

''  No,   it  cannot  be.     It  is  too  late,"   she 
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said.  Then  starting  up;  ''whom  are  you 
expecting  ?     I  can  see  no  one." 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  she 
fled  from  the  room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  man-servant 
entered  and  announced  a  gentleman  to  wait 
on  Miss  Mary.  A  quick  firm  step  sounded 
across  the  floor,  and  some  one  coming 
through  the  fire-Ht  twihght  grasped  her 
hands  in  silence.  A  moment  more  and  they 
were  alone. 

"  Francis  !  "  she  cried,  "  I  dared  not  hope 
it  was  you." 

"  Yet  you  wrote  to  me  to  come." 

"  Well,  thank  God  you  are  come !  I 
hardly  thought  you  could  reach  Ireland  so 
soon  !     Thank  God  you  are  here  !  " 

And  she  sank  down  on  her  couch  aeain. 

"  I  started  immediately  on  receiving  your 
letter  and  had  a  fair  w^ind  all  the  voyage  ; 
and  there's  little  to  tempt  a  man  to  delay 
between  this  and  Cork.  I  find  the  inns  are 
still  the  scurviest  in  the  world — you'd  find 
better  lying  in  an  Indian  wigwam." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

''  I  PITY  ye,  Mrs.  Biddy,  sure  I  pity  ye  ! " 

And  Patrick,  shaking  his  head  at  the  cook 
with  an  air  of  deep  commiseration,  set  down 
his  basin  and  other  shaving  apparatus  sharply 
on  the  kitchen-dresser.  Biddy  looked  round 
with  open  mouth  and  hand  suspended  in  the 
act  of  basting  a  joint,  somewhat  inadequately, 
with  a  silver-gilt  tea-spoon  ;  for  at  the 
Deanery  as  elsewhere  Saxon  tyranny  and 
prejudice,  embodied  in  Mrs.  Brent  the  house- 
keeper, the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  while 
preserving  a  semblance  of  order,  were  power- 
less to  enslave  the  free  Irish  spirit. 

"  Holy  Mother,  Mr.  Patrick,  whatever  is 
the  matter  .^  " 

''  Only  this,  Cook,  Jewel — and  ye  may 
believe  me,  for  I    niver   tould   a   lie — if  an 
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angel  from  heaven  was  cooking  that  dinner 
— Faith,  what  am  I  saying  of  angels,  when 
'tis  yourself  I  see  before  me  ? — But  if  'twas 
the  Apostle  Paul,  the  Master  'd  be  afther 
calling  it  ruinated,  and  ballyrag  before  all 
the  quality.  Ah,  Biddy  darlint,  ye  may 
think  ye've  come  to  a  bachelor  family,  where 
your  iligant  shape  and  purty  manners  "  (those 
were  advantages  with  which  Patrick  perse- 
vered in  crediting  the  cook  of  the  moment, 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances) 
'*'ll  give  you  a  gineral  Absolution.  That's  not 
the  way  at  all,  at  all.  There's  Brent  that's  the 
very  mischief,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  I'll  call  by 
no  such  iligant  name,  but  say  she's  the  very 
Divil ;  and  the  Dean  himself,  poor  man, 
that's  got  prying  ways  and  knows  very  little 
what  becomes  his  station.  I've  had  hopes 
he'd  better  himself  by  a  decent  marriage  wid 
one  of  the  ould  sthock " —  here  Patrick 
collapsed  on  to  a  stool  and  shook  his  head 
mournfully.  "  But  I  doubt  'tis  all  off.  Tell 
me,  Mrs.  Biddy,  was  it  Miss  Vanhomrigh's 
gintleman  brought  the  letter  ?  " 

'■'  Faith,  'twas  no  gintleman  at  all,"  replied 
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the  untutored   Biddy.     "  'Twas  a   little    old 
footman  in  a  green  livery." 

''  That's  him,"   returned   Patrick.     ''  Once 
on   a   time  the    Master  'd    be   in    a  mighty 
merry  humour,  when  the  old  leprechaun  in 
green  had  been  here,  but  now — ah,  'tis  just 
the  other  way.     O    Biddy,  if   only   I    could 
read,  I  mi^ht  have  foreseen  this.     But  when 
I  was  in  London,  we  gintlemen's  gintlemen 
left  larning  to  the   clargy.     Ah,    I've  come 
down  in  my  notions,  or  as   some   might  say 
have  got  sinse  since  then,  and  know  a  little 
larning  is  useful  in  my  thrade.     'Tis  mighty 
provoking  now  to  think  I've  seen  Miss  Van- 
homrigh's  hand  again  and  again  this  ten  years, 
and  couldn't  make  it  out  or  even  swear  to  't, 
though  for  all   the  Dean's  hide-away  tricks, 
I've  looked  at  his  letters  from  every  corner 
of  the   paper.      If    I'd    been    a   scholar,  the 
divil's  in  it  but  I  should  have  known  in  time 
this  match  was   off,   and    all    along   of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  I  doubt — bad  luck  to  her !  " 

''  Well,  well,  Mr.  Patrick,  if  Mrs.  Johnson 
is  a  bit  troublesome  of  an  afternoon,  she 
don't  come  lampooning  round  of  a  morning ; 
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SO  I'd  be  In  no  hurry  for  the  Master  to  bring 
a  Mistress  in,  if  I  was  you.'^ 

''  Begorra,  'tis  not  me  comfort,  'tis  me 
dignity  I'm  considering,  Mrs.  Biddy,"  re- 
turned Patrick,  sitting  up.  "  Miss  Vanhom- 
rlgh's  a  lady,  I  won't  say  she's  such  a  lady 
as  her  mamma  that  was  fit  to  be  wife  to  a 
nobleman,  but  a  lady  she  Is.  What's  Mrs. 
Johnson  ?  Her  father  a  bailiff,  they  say,  and 
her  mother  a  housekeeper.  'Tisn't  such 
thrash  that  I'd  have  put  over  me,  nor  over 
you,  me  dear,  and  if  'tweren't  for  the  poor 
master,  I'd  go  back  to  London  by  post.  But 
there,  though  he's  a  bit  touched,"  and 
Patrick  pointed  to  his  own  head,  "and  bad 
enough  when  he's  in  his  tantrums,  he's  a 
good  ould  sowl  in  his  way,  and  he'd  never 
get  on  widout  me.  Sure  I'd  never  have  the 
heart  to  leave  him,  poor  crayture,  just  as  he's 
disappointed  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  Bejapers, 
he  tossed  his  head  about  over  her  letter  this 
morning,  so  'twas  small  blame  to  him  he  got 
a  skelp  of  the  razor ;  I  was  In  dread  he'd  be 
kilt  meself." 

Here    there    were    voices    outside    which 
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caused  Patrick  to  start  up  and  hurriedly  seize 
his  basin,  and  Biddy  to  thrust  the  tea-spoon 
up  her  sleeve,  which  served  her  as  a  pocket, 
and  stare  wildly  round  the  kitchen  in  search 
of  a  humbler  implement. 

"  Here,  Cook,  here's  our  share  of  the 
dinner,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  bustling  in  with 
a  large  basket  on  her  arm,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Dingley  similarly  laden.  "  Why,  Patrick, 
you  have  not  got  your  livery  on  !  Don't  you 
know  company's  expected  '^.  " 

Meantime  the  Dean  was  applying  as  well 
as  he  could  some  small  pieces  of  plaster  to 
the  cuts  bestowed  on  him  by  Patrick.  He 
was  clumsy  and  could  not  make  the  plaster 
stick  ;  so  there  he  stood,  muttering  decorous 
curses  before  the  shaving-glass  In  the  upstairs 
room,  which  he  used  partly  as  a  dressing- 
room  and  partly  as  a  study,  as  being  more 
private  than  his  library.  At  a  certain 
moment  he  became  mentally  conscious  of  the 
reflection  in  the  glass,  which  he  had  before 
been  staring  into  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  strips  of  plaster.  The 
elderly    annoyed    face    seen    thus    close,    its 
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general  Impresslveness  of  outline  and  in- 
definable air  of  power  and  brilliancy  lost  in 
the  details  of  line  and  wrinkle,  was  certainly 
not  beautiful,  nor  even  attractive.  He  saw 
that  plainly  enough,  and  a  smile  of  bitter 
humour  parted  his  lips,  and  broadened  till  it 
showed  two  rows  of  strong  teeth,  still  white 
and  regular. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Chloe,"  he  said,  address- 
ing a  letter  that  lay  open  on  the  table  before 
him,  **  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  Corydon.  A 
prettier  fellow  never  danced  on  the  green, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  in  the  days  of  Methu- 
saleh  he  would  have  been  reckoned  just  of 
an  age  to  begin  taking  his  lessons  in  Love." 

He  took  up  the  letter  and  began  re- 
reading with  pishes  and  pshaws  of  im- 
patience ;  but  as  he  continued  he  ceased  to 
jeer  either  at  the  writer  or  at  the  image  in 
the  glass.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
sighed  a  sigh  half  of  weariness,  half  of  pain. 
It  was  only  like  the  rest  of  her  letters.  A 
cry  of  passionate  adoration,  of  passionate 
reproach  and  anguish. 

**  Don't   flatter   yourself,"   said   the    letter, 
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"  don't  flatter  yourself  that  separation  will 
ever  change  my  sentiments ;  for  I  find 
myself  unquiet  in  the  midst  of  silence,  and 
my  heart  is  at  once  pierced  with  sorrow  and 
love.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  has 
caused  this  prodigious  change  In  you,  which 
I  have  found  of  late !  If  you  have  the  least 
remains  of  pity  for  me  left,  tell  me  tenderly. 
No  :  don't  tell  It  so,  that  It  may  cause  my 
present  death,  and  don't  suffer  me  to  live  a 
life  like  a  languishing  death,  which  is  the 
only  life  I  can  lead,  if  you  have  lost  any  of 
your  tenderness  for  me." 

So  It  ended,  and  he  sighed  again  and  fell 
once  more  into  the  old  train  of  thought. 
Yet  as  years  went  on  the  course  of  it  had 
altered,  at  first  imperceptibly,  but  now  always 
more  perceptibly.  From  the  moment  of 
Miss  Vanhomrlgh's  arrival  in  Dublin  he  had 
been  subject  to  fits  of  Intense  annoyance  at 
her  presence  there,  compounded  of  impatience 
at  the  passionate  and  exacting  nature  of  her 
attachment  to  him  and  fear  lest  it  should 
give  rise  to  an  explosion  in  what  was  really 
his  domestic  circle,   or  to  a   public   scandal. 
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But  at  one  time  these  fits  alternated  with  an 
only  too  clear  realisation  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  never  truly  happy  except  in  that  "  Slut- 
tery  "  in  Turnstile  Alley,  Dublin,  which  had 
been  arranged  so  as  to  take  him  back  in 
fancy  to  another  ''Sluttery"  in  dear  St. 
James'  Street,  London.  The  Dublin  world 
was  violently  hostile  to  him,  and  had  it  not 
been  so,  it  contained  few  who  were  fitted  to 
be  his  companions.  It  was  only  in  those 
stolen  hours  at  the  Vanhomrighs,  that  he 
could  shake  off  the  consciousness  of  his  new 
uncongenial  surroundings,  and  feel  himself 
in  touch  again  with  his  London  life.  The 
little  elegancies  and  luxuries  he  found  there 
were  pleasant  to  him  in  themselves,  opposite 
as  they  were  to  his  own  hard  and  frugal 
manner  of  life,  and  pleasanter  still  because 
they  recalled  to  him  the  days  when  he  was 
the  honoured  guest  and  friend  of  the  finest 
and  wittiest  ladles  in  London.  And  besides 
all  that,  and  partly  because  of  it,  there  was 
another  and  a  deeper  cause  why  he  had 
found  so  great  a  fascination  in  the  "  little 
times,"  the  "drinking  of  coffee,"  as  he  called 
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those  visits  of  his,  In  the  kind  of  cypher 
language,  which  his  fancy  and  his  caution 
induced  him  to  use  when  addressing  Miss 
Vanhomrigh — a  clumsy  caution,  since  Hke 
the  conspirator's  mask  in  a  melodrama,  it 
invited  suspicion.  When  she  first  came  to 
her  residence  In  Ireland,  it  might  be  truly 
said  that  Swift  was  "  in  love "  with  Esther 
Vanhomrigh,  If  it  were  once  fairly  admitted 
that  there  are  as  many  different  meanings  to 
that  phrase  as  there  are  different  dispositions 
in  the  world.  In  the  case  of  Swift  it  implied 
no  all-pervading  passion  or  emotion,  but  a 
sentiment  which  flitted  over  the  surface  of 
his  nature,  and  came  or  went  without  deflect- 
ing its  deeper  currents.  For  years  this 
sentiment  had  been  as  it  w^ere  the  bloom  on 
his  true  affection  for  Esther  Johnson,  and 
had  they  never  separated,  their  attachment 
might  have  remained  among  the  golden 
pages  in  the  Book  of  the  human  heart.  But 
it  had  been  his  pride  to  reflect  that  his 
feeling  for  Esther  Johnson,  tender  as  it  was, 
had  never  had  power  to  shake  the  conclusions 
of  his  judgment ;  so  he  had  neither  married 
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her  nor  allowed  her  to  follow  him  to  London. 
But  the  mistakes  of  pure  reason  are  some- 
times as  foolish  as  those  of  pure  love,  since 
both  of  them  reckon  with  but  one  side  of 
human  nature. 

Fate,   It  must  be  admitted,   seemed  bent 
on  showing  the  great  satirist  that  her  humour 
was  as  biting  as  his   own  ;  especially  when 
she   bestowed    on    Esther   Vanhomrigh    an 
estate    in    County    Dublin.       At   first    legal 
business    obliged    Esther    to    take    lodgings 
in    the    town    itself,    which    she    did    with 
pleasure,      little     imagining     the     awkward 
situation    In    which    she    was     placing    her 
Cadenus.      His  friend  Gay  would  have  found 
there  material  for  another  ''Beggars  Opera',' 
with  a  Dean  in  the  part  of  Macheath.     It 
was  true,   truer  than   he  himself  knew,  that 
the  Dean  could  have  been  happy  with  either, 
if    *'  t'other  dear  charmer  "  had  been  away. 
A  mutual  tenderness,  and  the  extreme  adapt- 
ability of  Mrs.  Johnson's  mind  and  character, 
would  soon  have  closed  the  gulf  that  Swift's 
absence    in    England    had   opened    between 
himself  and  her,  had  there  not  been  a  reason 
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for  coldness  on  one  side  and  uneasiness  on 
the  other.  She  could  never  have  given  him 
that  understanding  sympathy  In  his  highest 
interests  which  he  found  with  Esther  Van- 
homrlgh,  but  her  social  charm  and  wit,  her 
"  festivity,"  as  her  friend  Delany  called  it, 
and  the  natural  philosophy  of  her  disposition, 
were  completely  in  harmony  with  other  sides 
of  his  complex  nature.  Swift's  love  for  her 
might  have  lost  Its  bloom,  it  might  have 
been  in  abeyance,  but  It  could  not  be  wholly 
destroyed.  It  was  never,  however,  in  so 
much  peril  as  for  the  first  years  after  his 
return  to  the  Deanery.  His  public  and 
social  life  was  full  of  difficulties  and  disagree- 
ables ;  now  was  the  time  when  the  old  gay 
unexactlne  tenderness  he  had  learned  to  ex- 
pect  from  Ppt.  w^ould  have  exerted  more 
than  Its  old  charm.  He  found  instead  a 
measured  friendliness,  an  Irritability  that 
showed  itself  in  cold  sarcasm  to  himself  and 
in  downright  snubs  to  Dingley.  DIngley, 
too,  gave  him  the  impression  that  she  was 
secretly  against  him.  The  presence  of 
Dingley   at   all    their    interviews    had    been 
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a  condition  of  his  own  making,  which  he 
was  therefore  ashamed  to  break  of  his 
own  accord,  but  he  sometimes  wished  Ppt. 
would  have  whispered  to  him  in  her  pretty 
way,  half-laughing,  half-wistful,  that  she  had 
an  errand  in  the  town  for  DIngley,  if  he 
could  possibly  spare  his  DD.  Once  she 
would  do  so,  and  he  would  say  ''  no  "  to  the 
suggestion.  Now  he  would  have  hailed  It, 
but  she  appeared  resigned  to  the  situation 
or  averse  to  seeing  him  alone.  He  won- 
dered what  she  knew,  but  concluding  silence 
and  jealousy  incompatibilities  In  a  woman,  he 
unjustly  suspected  her  friend  and  his  own 
predecessor.  Dr.  Sterne,  of  having  spoiled 
her  by  a  too  servile  admiration,  and  even 
perhaps  by  an  offer  of  marriage.  Meantime 
his  happiest  hours  were  spent  at  the  Van- 
homrlghs  ;  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
Esther's  love  and  ardent  sympathy.  Little 
by  little  beneath  the  stress  of  his  own  feel- 
ings and  of  her  complaints,  his  resolution  to 
seldom  go  there  gave  way.  He  never  went 
often  enough  to  satisfy  her,  but  at  least  he 
went  often    enough  to  set  afloat  the  gossip 
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to  which    he    was    so    femininely    sensitive. 
Angry  with  himself,  with  Esther,  with  every- 
body, he  determined  to  break  off  their  inter- 
course for  a  time,  and  she  submitted  with  a 
better  grace  than  he  expected,  triumphantly 
conscious    that    his    relations    to    her    had 
become  much   more  tender  during  the  year 
and  a  half   that  she    had    been   in    Ireland, 
and  not  yet  believing  Mrs.  Johnson  to  be  a 
serious  obstacle.    She  removed  to  Cellbridge, 
but    the    report    which    had    reached    Swift 
reached   Ppt.  also.     She  had  heard  enough 
and    to    spare    of    the    Miss    Vanhomrighs' 
elegance  and  *' abundance   of  wit,"  and  the 
good  fortunes  they  would  have  when  their 
law-matters   were   settled.     As    new-comers 
they  had    made    some   sensation   in   Dublin. 
Mrs.   Johnson's  friend,    Mr.    Ford,  who  was 
shut  out  of  politics  by  the  fall  of  his  party, 
finding  them  well-received,  had  devoted  his 
leisure  to  falling  seriously  in  love  with  Molly, 
who  though   more  delicate  than  of  old,  had 
not  been  an  invalid  during  the  first  years  of 
their   residence    in    Dublin.      The  Vanhom- 
righs,  however,  did   not  forgive  his   former 
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defection.     Then    came    the    definite   report 
that  Swift  was  to  marry  the  elder.      In  vain 
did  the  two  ladies  retire  to  Cellbrldge,  and 
Swift  pay  his  daily  visit   at  Ppt.'s  lodgings 
on  Ormonde's  Quay,  with  a  punctuality  born 
of   self-reproach   and   a   reaction   of  feeling. 
Ppt.     was    not    only    pale    and    worn,    but 
she,  the  soul   of  "  festivity,"  was  silent  and 
depressed.     At  length  came  a  day  when  she 
was  ill  and  would  not  see  the  Dean.     Day 
after  day  passed,  and  still  she  would  not  see 
him.      Swift    was    miserable.       He    realised 
then  how  deeply-rooted  was  this  old  attach- 
ment, and  how  ill  he  could  spare  her  out  of 
his  life.      But  so  strong  w^as  the  wall  of  re- 
serve that  had  grown  up  between  these  two 
reserved  natures,  and  their  common  shrink- 
ing from  the  ''scene''  that  could  alone  break 
it  down — a  shrinking  accentuated  on  Swift's 
side  by  an  uneasy  conscience — that  he  pre- 
ferred making  a  confidant  of  a  third  person 
to  facing  an  explanation  with  Mrs.  Johnson. 
He    selected    the    Bishop    of    Dromore,    for 
the   delicate   part   of  go-between  ;    and    Ppt. 
was    grateful    to    him    for    not    having   ap- 
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proached  her  directly.  She  feared  that  the 
pent-up  feeHngs  of  years  might  break  out  at 
his  touch  in  a  way  painful  to  both,  and  sweep 
before  them  the  last  remnants  of  his  love. 
With  the  Bishop  she  was  able  to  preserve 
her  dignity.  She  told  him  how  long  she  had 
known  of  the  intimacy  between  the  Dean 
and  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  and  of  the  continual 
uneasiness  she  suffered  at  his  silence  on 
the  subject  and  at  the  persistent  reports  of 
his  intention  to  marry  the  lady.  The  end 
of  It  was  that  a  few  months  after,  in  the 
twilight  of  an  April  evening,  Ppt.  stole 
out  and  over  the  bridge  to  the  Deanery 
without  her  Dingley.  Swift  himself  opened 
the  door  to  her.  He  looked  pale  and  serious, 
but  very  gentle  and  kind.  He  had  made  a 
great  sacrifice  of  feeling  in  offering  to  marry 
Esther  Johnson  privately,  and  it  did  not 
strike  him,  nor  even  her  at  the  time,  that 
the  sacrifice  was  inadequate.  He  drew  her 
into  the  dining-parlour,  put  his  arm  round 
her  and  kissed  her  gravely  on  the  hair,  and  she 
laid  her  still  beautiful  head  on  his  shoulder. 
They  were   silent,  for  the  thoughts  of  both 
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flew  back  to  the  only  other  time  when  they 
had  stood  in  this,  the  eternal  lover's  attitude. 
Then  : — 

"  Do  you  remember  the  pleached  walk 
at  Moor  Park  ? "  she  asked  with  a  little 
nervous  laugh,  like  a  girl's. 

"  Yes — yes,"  he  answered  sadly,  staring 
over  her  head  with  melancholy  cavernous 
eyes.  He  saw  the  green  pleached  walk,  with 
the  summer  shower  and  the  summer  sunshine 
glistening  at  once  upon  it ;  he  saw  the  pair 
that  had  sheltered  beneath  it,  the  tall,  dark, 
111  dressed  young  Secretary,  gnawed  by  dis- 
satisfied pride  and  ambition,  and  saw  beside 
him  that  gay  enchanting  creature,  half  child, 
half  woman,  who  had  known  so  well  how  to 
soothe  alike  the  sufferings  of  his  heart  and 
of  his  vanity — whose  toy  and  whose  idol, 
whose  slave  and  whose  god  he  had  been  in 
the  idyllic  days  at  Moor  Park.  He  saw  her 
as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  as  she  stood 
there  on  a  garden  bench  reaching  up  to  catch 
a  cherry-tree  spray  that  had  somehow  found 
its  way  through  the  upper  greenery  of  the 
pleached   walk,   and   pulling  and   eating  the 
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ripe  crimson  cherries  with  childish  eagerness. 
And  she  had  thrown  a  bunch  down  to  him, 
and  he  had  let  them  fall  on  the  ground,  and 
would  not  eat  them.  Then  playful,  yet  a 
little  petulant  too,  she  shook  the  rain-laden 
branches  above  him,  and  down  rushed  a  cold 
glittering  shower  of  water  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  also  between  his  neck  and 
his  cravatte.  An  exclamation  of  anger  on 
his  part,  and  at  a  bound  she  was  close  to 
him,  hastily  wiping  his  coat  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  lifting  the  loveliest  of  young 
faces,  half  laughing,  half  pleading  to  his.  So 
it  happened  that  his  arms  had  been  round 
her  before  this,  and  then  he  had  kissed  her, 
not  as  now  and  sometimes  since,  once  on  the 
forehead,  but  a  dozen  times  on  the  mouth. 
Perhaps  the  advent  of  an  under-gardener 
had  alone  prevented  the  utterance  of  some 
word  too  definite  to  be  withdrawn.  As  it 
was,  he  regained  his  prudence  and  presence 
of  mind  sufficiently  to  say  with  pretended 
severity  as  they  walked  homewards,  that 
Ppt.  was  grown  a  great  girl  now  and  must 
give    up    her    hoyden    ways,     and    he    for 
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his  part  begged  pardon  for  forgetting  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  Httle  miss  but  a  fine 
young  lady,  and  should  be  careful  to  remem- 
ber it  in  his  future  behaviour.  Yet  the  brief 
episode,  whose  significance  he  had  thus  at 
once  tried  to  obliterate,  had  remained  in  both 
their  memories. 

"  We  are  both  of  us  a  little  older  than 
we  were  then,"  said  the  Dean,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  smiling  sadly.  ''  Even 
you,  Ppt.,  are  a  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
though  you  are  still  too  handsome  by  half 
to  throw  yourself  away  on  a  battered  old 
hulk  like  me.  Yes,  we  are  too  old  friends 
to  turn  lovers  ;  but  believe  me,  my  dear,  if 
anything  could  have  given  me  a  greater 
affection  and  esteem  for  you  than  I  had 
before,  'tis  this  conduct  of  yours,  so  much 
above  your  sex — this  keeping  silence  when 

— in    a    matter     which — which "       He 

paused. 

''  Hush  !  "  she  cried  nervously.  "  Don't 
let's  speak  of  it ;  'tis  all  over  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Believe  me,  dear  honoured 
friend,  I   have  been  nothing  but  proud  and 
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content  to  be  loved  any  fashion  you  chose, 
so  long  as  you  loved  me.  And  you  do  love 
me,  don't  you,  Pdfr.  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Ppt.  No  one  knows  me 
as  well  as  you  do.  We  were  very  happy 
together  once,  and  now  we  are  going  to  be 
happy  together  again,  aren't  we,  Ppt.  ? " 

''  Quite  happy,"  she  answered  with  a  smile 
of  confidence,  and  arm  in  arm  they  went  out 
into  the  garden,  where  the  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Ford  were  awaiting  them.  Mr.  Ford,  as 
a  friend  equally  devoted  to  Swift  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  was  to  be  the  only  witness  of  the 
marriage-ceremony,  except  Mrs.  Brent,  the 
Dean's  faithful  housekeeper.  There  was  a 
very  small  ruined  chapel  in  the  garden  of 
the  Deanery,  and  when  the  twilight  was 
deepening  to  darkness,  the  Bishop  slipped 
on  a  surplice  and  stood  where  the  altar  had 
been.  Mr.  Ford  held  a  small  lantern  where 
it  could  give  just  light  to  read  the  service 
by,  while  Mrs.  Brent  stood  sentinel  at  the 
door.  Hastily  and  in  a  low  voice  the  Bishop 
read  a  shortened  form  of  the  marriage 
service  to  the  little  group  round  the  lantern. 
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It  was  a  still  night ;  the  thick  ivy  on  the 
ruined  walls  gleamed  in  the  light  unstirred 
by  any  wind,  and  the  hubbub  of  the  city 
was  plainly  audible  about  them,  the  coaches 
rolling  to  rout  or  theatre,  the  cries  of  chair- 
men and  link-boys,  and  the  loud  chaffering 
of  buyers  and  sellers  at  the  itinerant  stalls 
within  the  Liberties  of  the  Cathedral.  Only 
a  few  feet  of  stone  separated  them  from  the 
crowd,  which  from  high  to  low  would  have 
been  keenly  interested  In  their  proceedings, 
had  it  been  aware  of  them.  But  the  brief 
ceremony  passed  without  detection.  Directly 
it  was  over  Mr.  Ford  closed  the  dark  lantern 
and  the  Bishop  slipped  off  his  surplice. 
There  was  a  silence,  only  broken  by  a  deep 
sigh.     Whoever  sighed  it  was  not  the  bride. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  unconscious 
DIngley  was  lending  the  sanction  of  her 
presence  to  a  supper,  which  she  little 
imagined  to  be  a  bridal  entertainment. 

This  strange  marriage  did  not  give  Mrs. 
Johnson — she  never  used  the  name  of  Swift 
— the  complete  and  permanent  ease  of  mind 
she  at  first  believed  that  it  did,  but  It  freed 
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her  from  the  dread  of  seeing  the    position 
which     she    had    abstained     from    claiming 
yielded  to  a  rival.     And  though  It  could  not 
at  once  recall  to  her  the  vagrant  heart  of  her 
friend,   yet  it  was  not  without  influence  on 
him.      His  will  had  always  In  the  end  proved 
stronger  than  his  inclinations  ;  it  had  never 
come   so  near  being  conquered  by  them   as 
in   the  matter  of  Esther  Vanhomrigh.      He 
knew     that     his    interviews    with    her    had 
gradually  come   to  be   more  lover-like  than 
was  prudent  or  honourable  ;  he  had  tried  to 
put  some  stop  to   them  before,  but  in  vain. 
Now  that  he  was  formally  bound  to  another 
woman,   he  felt  it  absolutely  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  some  change  in  their  relations, 
at  whatever  cost  to  both.     The  gossip  which 
had  come  to  his  ears  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
not  visiting  her  at  Cellbridge   that  summer, 
and    he    never    afterwards    visited    her   fre- 
quently.    A  course  of  this  starvation  soon 
reduced  his  love  for  her  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  tender,   but  not  inconveniently  tender 
friendship  ;    nor   could    he    bring  himself  to 
believe  that  It  had  not  had  the  same  effect 
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on  her.  He  looked  back  to  his  earlier 
relations  with  her  as  the  most  interesting 
and  thrilling,  if  not  the  sweetest  episode  in 
his  life,  but  apart  from  the  fact  of  his  marriage, 
he  was  conscious  that  every  year  he  becam.e 
a  more  unsuitable  object  for  a  romantic 
passion.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  made 
ridiculous.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Esther's 
letters — alas  !  how  terribly  alike,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year  ! — those  letters  which 
he  had  once  torn  open  and  devoured  so 
eagerly,  were  now  too  often  deliberately  set 
down  on  his  table,  till  a  dish  of  coffee,  a 
walk,  or  some  other  invigorating  incident 
had  put  Cadenus  into  spirits  to  face  their 
contents. 

A  sound  of  well-known  steps  and  voices 
on  the  stairs,  and  after  an  instant's  hesitation 
between  the  fire  and  his  escritoire,  he  hastily 
pushed  Essie's  letter  into  the  escritoire  and 
turned  the  key. 

"  Confound  women  !  "  he  muttered,  opening 
the  door  of  his  room  just  as  Dingley  and 
Mrs.  Johnson   stood  outside  it.     "  Howdee, 
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Madam  Ppt.  ?     Pray  now  stick  this  rascally 

plaster  on ;    I  think  'tis  the  worst  that  ever 

was  made." 

"  Oh,    you    bad    workman ! "    smiled    Ppt. 

*•  I   warrant   'tis    not   the   poor  plaster  is  in 

fault."     And    she  cut    a  fresh    strip  or    two 

and   applied    them.      Meanwhile  Swift  went 

on  grumbling. 

"  You  are  precious  late    in    bringing  the 

dinner.     I  told  you  you'd  find  little  enough 

here." 

'^  You  are  better  than  your  word,"  returned 
Ppt,      *'  'Tis    a    mercy    you    are    generally 

that,  or  D.  D.  and   I  would  lead  a  fine  life. 
There  is  a  good  joint  in   the  kitchen,  and 

we  have   brought   the   rest  ready  prepared. 
I  told  you  your  part  should  be  the  wine." 

'*  Ay,  you  sent  a  pretty  message,  hoping 
I  would  give  you  a  good  bottle.  One  would 
suppose  'twas  my  custom  to  give  you  bad. 
Well,  I  can't  give  you  Mergoose,  because 
there  an't  such  a  thing,  silly,  but  jMargoosG 
there  is  for  you  and  any  other  goose  to  mar 
its  stomach  with.  Why  the  deuce  must  you 
be  drinking  and  gaming  every  night  of  your 
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life  ?  Why  can't  you  read  ?  Some  women 
do." 

''  Yes,  and  are  laughed  at  for  their  pains 
by  every  man  alive  except  you,  Presto," 
returned  Mrs.  Johnson  drily. 

Presto  was  a  name  given  to  Swift  by  an 
Italian  lady,  which  had  commended  itself  to 
Stella's  fancy,  and  almost  superseded  the  old 
"  Pdfr." 

''Sure,  Dean,  if  you  had  your  way, 
you'd  make  poor  Hetty  lose  the  use  of  her 
eyes  with  your  reading  and  stuff,"  put  in 
Dingley. 

*'  Oh,  you  be  quiet,  Dingley,"  said  Hetty, 
always  ungrateful  to  her  partisan.  "  Now^ 
see  here,  you  naughty,  naughty  Rogue,"  and 
she  held  a  long  strip  of  plaster  before  his 
eyes.  "If  you  won't  be  a  good  civil  boy, 
and  will  be  a  bad  quarrelling  boy,  I'll  just 
clap  this  strip  of  plaster  across  your  mouth 
and  shut  it  up  during  my  Majesty's  pleasure, 
for  you  know  you'll  never  get  it  off  for 
yourself." 

Swift  smiled,  and  his  good  humour  returned 
to  him.     "  Of  all  the  impudent,  pretending 
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hussies —  ! "  he  cried.  Then  he  had  to  sub- 
mit to  sundry  criticisms  on  his  attire,  and  be 
sent  to  put  on  the  new  silk  gown  which 
Hetty  had  ordered  for  him,  and  which  she 
had  just  seen  the  tailor's  man  bring  to  the 
door,  and  at  last  he  was  considered  ready  to 
receive  his  guests.  It  was  not  one  of  his 
public  days,  but  Mrs.  Johnson  had  hastily 
contrived  a  little  party  in  honour  of  the  be- 
trothal of  Archdeacon  Walls'  eldest  daughter 
to  Mr.  Smith,  a  young  English  clergyman. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  eating  off 
silver-gilt  plate  at  the  Deanery,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  Dean's  quarrels  with  his 
servants  did  not  rage  unremittingly  during 
the  whole  of  dinner,  as  was  the  case  in  his 
old  age.  Mrs.  Johnson  sparkling  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  did  much  to  keep  him 
quiet  and  contented.  He  had  grown  proud 
of  her  again,  prouder  even  than  he  had  been 
in  her  lovely  girlhood.  She  was  now  un- 
deniably past  her  youth,  but  hers  was  not  a 
fugitive  beauty,  nor  did  her  indefinable  charm 
depend  on  that.  Her  character  had  lost 
none  of  its  suppleness  with  years.     She  had 
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discovered,  and  gradually  adapted  herself  as 
far    as    possible    to    the    taste    for    feminine 
elegance  which  Swift  had  brought  back  from 
London,  while  her  mind  had  once  more  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  society  which  he  gathered 
round  him.      Their  circle  had  at   first  been 
small,  but  of  late  years  it  had  rapidly  widened. 
His   wide   and   just    benevolence,    his   kind- 
heartedness   and    intellectual    gifts   had   won 
over  to   him   both   the   poor,   and   the  more 
intelligent  among  the  rich,  before  his  defence 
of  Irish  manufactures  had  given  him  a  more 
universal  popularity. 

**  Delany,"  he  cried,  mixing  some  water 
and  sugar  with  his  "  Margoose  " — as  he  and 
other  good  Britons  called  their  Chateau 
Margaux — "  the  toast  is  Irish  manufactures. 
'Tis  no  matter  whether  you  approve  It,  for 
any  one  sitting  next  Mrs.  Johnson  is  bound 
to  drink  it  or  have  the  devil  to  pay.  Mr. 
Smith,  sir,"  to  the  ycung  English  clergyman, 
who  was  sitting  up  with  ostentatious  stiffness 
on  her  other  side,  ''  pray  fill  your  glass.  Mrs. 
Johnson  insists." 

"  Tilly-vally,   no    politics    among    friends. 
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Dean,"  said  she  apprehensively,  holding  up 
her  finofer. 

"  No  !  No  politics  !  "  thundered  the  Dean. 
"Only  Patriotism.  Irish  manufactures,  gen- 
tlemen !  " 

And  he  raised  his  glass — but  set  it  down 
untasted,  staring  in  silence  at  the  opposite 
wall,  where  something  seemed  to  have  caught 
his  eye.  Sucking  in  his  cheeks,  after  his 
manner  when  tempted  to  laugh  :  — 

''James  Murphy,"  he  said  with  dangerous 
mildness,  addressing  a  raw  Irish  servant  who 
stood  at  the  side-board  Immediately  behind 
him;  "James  Murphy,  Is  not  that  enough 
for  to-day  ? — Three  penn'orth  of  Malaga 
raisins  and  one  penn'orth  of  sweet  almonds 
make  fourpence  ;  but  as  I  scorn  to  be  out- 
done by  a  servant,  even  in  stealing,  I  deduct 
eightpence  from  your  board  wages." 

The  unfortunate  James,  who  was  a  new 
acquisition  and  could  not  imagine  how  his 
master  came  to  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  his 
head,  gasped  aloud,  and  plunging  forw^ard 
with  the  dessert  dish  in  his  trembling  hands, 
put  it  dow^n  on  the  table  with  a  crash  that 
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made  the  orlasses  rinof  and  sent  half  Its  con- 
tents  flying  across  the  polished  mahogany. 
Patrick,  aware  of  the  mirrors  on  the  walls 
by  means  of  which  the  Dean,  whenever  he 
sat  at  his  round  table,  could  see  what  was 
going  on  behind  him,  grinned  as  much  as 
he  dared.  A  furtive  smile  went  round 
the  table.  Ppt.  blushed  and  bit  her  lip. 
Dr.  Delany,  a  good  friend  to  Swift,  and  a 
better  to  her,  laughed  good-naturedly  and 
cried  out : 

"  Come,  Dean,  you  are  forgetting  your 
toast.     Mrs.  Johnson  Is  all  Impatience." 

Swift  coloured  and  drooped  his  head  In  a 
momentary  confusion,  then  raising  his  glass 
he  glanced  across  the  table  at  Ppt.,  with 
his  brightest,  tenderest  smile. 

"  Faith,  Stella  shall  lead  off.  We  fellows 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  we  come  after 
/ler.  If  Mr.  Walpole  himself  were  here, 
.she'd  make  him  drink  his  own  damnation." 

So  Mrs.  Johnson  gave  the  toast. 

"  Irish  manufactures  !  "  she  cried.  "  Down 
with  English  monopolies  !  " 

Enthusiastic  voices  echoed  round  the  table, 
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and  there  was  a  great  tossing  of  bumpers. 
Mr.  Smith  alone  sat  silent  and  touched  his 
glass  with  pinched  lips.  Swift  addressed 
him  in  his  most  courteous  manner. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  fear  to  be  drawn  into 
party  politics,  but,  faith,  'tis  no  such  matter. 
Whig  or  Tory,  we  English  in  Ireland  are  all 
of  one  mind  in  resisting  tyranny." 

"  I  trust,  Mr.  Dean,  in  whatever  country 
I  may  be,  to  remain  a  faithful  friend  to  His 
Majesty's  ministers,"  replied  Mr.  Smith  stiffly. 

**  I  see,  sir,"  replied  Swift,  bravely  repres- 
sing a  sarcasm,  "  you  fancy  this  old  turncoat 
is  trying  to  seduce  you,  but  believe  me  when 
you  have  been  in  Ireland  a  bit  longer,  you'll 
not  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  House — 
you'll  be  clean  against  the  House  altogether. 
What's  Whig  and  Tory  to  you  and  me,  sir  ? 
We've  got  our  own  country's  affairs  to  see 
after,  and  whatever  new-comers  may  think, 
they  very  soon  join  the  Irish  party — unless 
they  have  something  to  get  by  sticking  to 
Ministers." 

"  Mr.  Dean,"  said  Dr.  Winter,  his  pale 
intellectual    face    flushed    with    enthusiasm. 
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''  Mr.  Dean,  I  trust  you  believe  there  are 
some  of  us  would  not  betray  our  country  for 
all  the  offices  and  preferments  that  ever  were 
bestowed  upon  the  venal." 

"  I  believe  that  at  least  seven  virtuous 
men  might  be  found  in  this  city,  Winter," 
returned  the  Dean  kindly,  "and  that  you  are 
one  of  them.  But  we  Catos  are  not  the  only 
useful  persons.  I  remember  some  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  London,  busied  with 
doing  you  Irish  clergy  that  service  for  which 
you  have  ever  since  so  cordially  detested 
me " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  groans  and 
cries  of  "  No,  no." 

"  Oh,  but  I  say  '  Yes,  yes.' — Well,  ten 
years  ago  I  waited  on  an  Irish  clergyman 
that  had  got  preferment  in  England,  and 
entreated  him,  that  was  a  known  patriot,  to 
use  his  glib  tongue  in  favour  of  his  poor 
country.  '  With  your  eloquence,  my  dear 
sir,'  says  I — oh,  but  I  was  a  courtier  then, 
Madam  Stella  ! — '  With  your  eloquence,  what 
influence  may  you  not  exert?'  'Nothing, 
sir,'  says  he,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,   '  in 
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comparison  to  what  'twill  be  when  I  am 
Canon  of  Mudchester.  My  patriotism  is 
red-hot,  sir,  and  will  not  grow  cold  by  a  little 
keeping.'  When  he  was  Canon  I  waited  on 
him  again,  but  he  assured  me  that  his 
patriotism  would  show  much  better  from  the 
elevation  of  a  Deanery.  So  more  for  diver- 
sion than  profit,  I  addressed  myself  to  him 
at  every  step  In  his  promotion,  till  he  had 
arrived  at  his  second  Bishopric.  '  At  length, 
sir,'  says  he,  '  I  can  gratify  you,  for  no  Irish- 
man will  ever  be  promoted  to  the  Primacy. 
Let  us  consider  the  wrongs  of  our  unhappy 
country.*  And  ever  since  he  has  been  doing 
so,  ay,  and  to  some  purpose." 

"Yet  I  hope  you'll  allow  us  to  prefer 
before  his  a  patriotism  like  yours,  Mr.  Dean," 
said  Dr.  Winter,  ''  that's  beyond  the  control 
of  ambition." 

''  How  do  you  know  that,  sir  ^.  "  returned 
Swift  dryly.  "  You  must  be  sensible  there's 
not  a  cat  In  Ireland  but's  had  as  good  a 
chance  of  promotion  as  myself  this  eight 
years.  I  might  have  forgot  my  country  had 
I    stayed    in     London  — but    never    I    think 
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remembered  Its  wrongs  with  indifference. 
I'll  say  for  myself  that  I  heartily  hate  iniquity 
wherever  and  whosoever's  It  may  be — Oh,  I 
grow  lean  with  hating  It !  Delany,  how 
comes  It  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson  grow  fat 
among  the  Philistines  ?  Why  does  not  your 
flesh  shrink  at  the  unrighteousness  of  the 
wicked  ?  " 

"  Because,  Mr.  Dean,"  returned  Dr.  Delany, 
"  we  have  an  eleventh  commandment  against 
that." 

"  How  so,  Doctor  V 

"  '  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly.'  " 

"  A  very  good  answer,  Delany,  a  very 
good  answer,"  returned  Swift  gently  and 
sighed.  "As  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  if  I  could 
put  into  my  head  half  the  philosophy  of  her 
heart,  I  should  be  the  very  prince  of  philoso- 
phers." 

So  he  resigned  for  a  time  the  leadership 
of  the  conversation,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  began 
describing  the  humours  of  a  hunting-party  at 
Mr.  Ford's  country-seat,  where  she  had 
lately  been  staying,  and  every  one  laughed 
except  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  determined  not 
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to  commit  himself  in  any  direction.  Then 
coffee  came  in,  which  the  Dean  insisted  on 
making  himself,  for  he  openly  called  Mrs. 
Johnsons  coffee  ratsbane,  and  always  de- 
clared he  knew  but  one  other  person  besides 
himself  whose  coffee  was  worth  drinking  ; 
but  would  only  grunt  if  an  indiscreet  friend 
enquired  who  that  person  might  be.  For  it 
was  Esther  Vanhomrigh. 

Now  Madam  Ppt.  dearly  loved  cards. 
On  Sundays  the  Dean  read  her  a  sermon, 
and  she  did  battle  the  while,  conscientiously 
but  not  always  successfully,  with  sleep, 
generally  contriving  to  catch  the  last  word 
he  had  read,  when  he  startled  her  by  asking 
what  it  was  in  a  tone  of  severe  suspicion. 
On  week  days  she  played  piquet,  quadrille, 
or  a  round  game,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  party,  either  from  dinner  to  supper,  or 
from  supper  to  bed-time,  and  sometimes 
both.  Swift  did  not  love  cards,  though 
he  played  with  Ppt.  most  days.  So  this 
evening,  not  a  great  while  after  dinner,  when 
the  parlour  shutters  were  closed  and  the 
table  and  candles  put  out  for  a  round  game, 
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he  cried  off  it,  and  took  Dr.  Winter  to  his 
library,  ''  to  see  all  the  money  he  had  got 
when  he  was  in  the  Ministry,"  as  he  said. 
Then  he  opened  some  of  his  numerous  little 
drawers,  and  showed  a  collection  of  antique 
coins,  some  brought  for  him  by  Lord  Peter- 
borough from  Italy  and  Spain,  others  sent 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  through 
Mr.  Pope.  Also  he  exhibited  certain 
trinkets  and  curiosities,  given  him  by  Lady 
Betty  Germayne  and  other  people  of  quality 
in  London.  Lastly  he  brought  forth  the 
real  attraction  of  his  library,  two  long 
churchwarden-pipes  and  a  jar  of  tobacco. 

"  Do  you  smoke.  Winter  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
somewhat  shame-faced  way.  ''  If  not,  you 
must  excuse  me ;  I  learned  to  smoke  at 
Oxford  when  I  was  a  young  man." 

"  I  love  a  pipe  very  well,  sir,"  returned 
Dr.  W^inter,  with  perfect  truthfulness,  and 
began  to  fill  a  churchwarden  from  the  jar,  as 
one  who  well  knew  how.  But  in  so  doing 
he  sprinkled  some  tobacco  on  the  floor. 
Swift  was  on  his  knees  in  a  minute,  carefully 
sweeping  it  up. 
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"  Pray  take  care,  sir,  or  Mrs. — Mrs.  Brent 
will  think  us  sad  sluts.  Mrs.  Johnson  always 
tells  me  'tis  very  dirty  and  disgusting  to  one's 
neighbours  to  smoke,  and  not  at  all  becoming 
to  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  ;  but  I  say  if  I 
mayn't  smoke  as  I'm  a  Dean,  I  may  as  I'm 
a  man  of  letters  and  an  Oxford  man.  All 
Oxford  men  smoke." 

Swift  had  for  so  many  years  dwelt  with 
pleasure  on  his  connection  with  Oxford,  that 
he  had  almost  come  to  believe  he  had 
received  part  of  his  education  there,  though 
in  truth  he  had  only  been  presented  with  a 
degree  by  the  University,  through  the 
interest  of  Sir  William  Temple. 

So  they  sat  down  on  each  side  of  the  fire 
and  began  to  talk.  And  first  they  fell  into 
a  dispute  which  was  already  an  old  one 
between  them,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland ;  a  proposed  institution  which 
Swift  had  combated  with  but  too  much 
success.  Mr.  Winter,  being  a  young  man, 
was  instinctively  In  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise  which  was  the  most 
important   characteristic    of    his   generation. 
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Having  fought  this  battle  o'er  again,  they 
turned  to  discuss  the  League  for  the 
exclusive  support  of  Irish  manufactures  ;  and 
here  they  were  at  one.  This  being  largely 
a  question  of  dress,  the  transition  was  easy 
to  the  subject  of  Dublin  ladles  In  general, 
and  so  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh  ;  who  It  Is  need- 
less to  say  had  been  among  the  first  to  join 
the  League.  Then  Dr.  Winter  boldly  asked 
the  Dean  to  forward  his  suit  with  Esther. 
Swift  made  no  answer,  but  started  upright  In 
his  chair,  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  looked  at  the  young  man  in  a  truly 
portentous  manner. 

Dr.  Winter  replied  to  the  look  with 
dignity  :  ''  If  you  think  me  unworthy  of  your 
friend,  Mr.  Dean,  I  can  but  make  my  ex- 
cuses for  having  broached  the  matter  to  you. 
But  I  shall  not  discontinue  my  addresses  to 
her." 

''  What's  that  to  me,  sir  ? "  cried  Swift, 
leaning  forward  with  his  back  to  the  light 
and  poking  the  fire  noisily.  "  Continue 
them  till  Doomsday  if  'tis  your  pleasure  so 
to  do." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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There  was  a  silence,  and  presently  Dr. 
Winter  rose,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  said  coldly : 

*'  With  your  leave,  Mr.  Dean,  I  will  go 
wish  good  evening  to  the  ladies." 

He  made  his  bow  and  would  have  left 
the  room,  but  Swift  caught  him  by  the 
sleeve. 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  man,"  he  said,  "  will  you 
quarrel  with  a  friend  about  a  woman  ?  Be- 
lieve an  old  fellow  that's  past  these  frailties, 
there's  not  a  slut  in  the  world  that's  worth  it. 
I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have  treated  you 
roughly  through  mere  surprise  and — admira- 
tion at  your  demand.  Come  now,  sit  down 
and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over." 

Dr.  Winter  consented  to  be  mollified. 

*'  The  truth  is,  sir,"  continued  the  Dean, 
*'  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  like  other  persons  of 
sense,  hath  a  true  philosophical  disinclination 

for  the  bonds  of  matrimony ."     Here  he 

broke  off,  conscious  that  thouo^h  this  was  a 
state  of  mind  which  he  had  been  endeavour- 
ing for  ten  years  to  produce  in  her,  he  had 
been    eminently  unsuccessful    in    so    doing; 
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and  went  on  hurriedly.  ''  Dr.  Price,  who  is 
as  you  are  aware  a  gentleman  of  learning 
and  good  preferment,  paid  his  addresses  to 
her  a  few  years  since,  but  she  would  none  of 
him.  And  Mr.  Ford  had  a  like  ill-fortune 
with  Mrs.  Mary,  before  her  sickness  showed 
itself  to  be  mortal." 

"  I  fear,  sir,  poor  Mrs.  Mary  hath  but  a 
little  time  longer  in  this  world,"  returned  Dr. 
Winter.  ''  Miss  Vanhomrigh  may  then  find 
a  single  state  less  agreeable  than  she  sup- 
poses. I  did  not  ask  you  to  press  my  suit 
upon  her  immediately,  but  to  lend  me  your 
influence  with  her  as  seemed  most  con- 
venient." 

*'  'Tis  a  very  serious  matter  that  you  would 
have  me  engage  in,  Winter,"  said  he.  ''  To 
assist  two  persons,  for  both  of  whom  I  have 
so  great  a  friendship  and  esteem,  to  enter 
into  a  state  I  love  and  esteem  so  little.  Yet, 
God  knows,  if  'twill  in  truth  make  you  both 
content — and  such  instances  may  be  found — 
God  knows  I  would  not  be  backward  in  the 
business.  I'll  promise  you  nothing  at  present, 
nothing  except  to  consider  your  wish  and  do 
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the  best  for  you  according  to  my  judgment. 
She  is  Indeed  very  superior  to  the  generality 
of  her  sex  and  has  the  most  generous  spirit 
in  the  world  to  those  she  loves.  She  has 
also  a  discerning  mind  and  some  reading, 
which  fits  her  to  be  the  helpmeet  of  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  wit.  Besides,  her  housewifery 
is  superior  to  that  of  many  ladles  who  thank 
God  aloud,  when  a  suitor  is  by,  *they  can 
make  a  pudden  and  choose  a  silk  but  never 
could  abide  their  book.'  Yet  after  all  she's 
but  a  woman,  and  Satan  made  her,  whatever 
the  Scriptures  may  say.  Come,  light  another 
pipe,  and  let  us  converse  on  reasonable 
matters." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

One  day,  a  week  after  Francis  Earle's 
arrival,  he  and  Molly  were  again  alone 
together  in  the  garden-parlour.  Molly  lay 
idle  on  her  couch,  and  Francis  was  making  a 
careful  map  from  sundry  rough  jottings,  of 
the  district  round  him  in  America.  His  life 
there  was  exceedingly  busy  as  his  military 
and  organising  talents  had  early  made  him 
a  central  figure  in  the  distant  colony  to  which 
he  had  gone,  peopled  as  it  was  by  all  classes 
except  the  wealthy  and  educated,  and  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  Indian-haunted  wilderness. 
This  active  and  also  solitary  life  had  made 
him  considerably  more  silent  than  in  old 
days,  and  less  sarcastic :  for  sarcasm  is  a 
weapon  that  those  who  have  to  govern 
others  learn  to  keep  mostly  in  the  sheath. 
The    map    did    not    advance    quickly.       At 
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length  he  ceased  from  the  pretence  of  It,  and 
sat  completely  idle,  biting  his  pen  and  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  Both  he  and  Molly 
were  silent,  but  probably  their  thoughts  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  for  Swift  had 
arrived  that  day  with  a  packet  of  manuscript, 
and  was  now  closeted  with  Esther  in  the 
book-room.  Presently  Francis  rose  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Molly,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  has  this,"  and 
he  made  a  gesture  with  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  book-room,  ''has  this  been 
going  on  the  same  all  the  time  ?  " 

''  Yes,  Frank,  all  the  time,"  she  answered 
sombrely,  and  their  eyes  met. 

"  Good  God,"  he  said,  ''  'tis  incredible. 
Ten  years  ago  I  thought  it  could  not 
continue  much  longer.  Ten  years !  After 
all  that  time  I  return,  and  find  here  precisely 
the  same — no,  not  the  same  condition  of 
affairs.  They  were  doubtful,  they  were 
singular  then,  but  now  the  lapse  of  time  has 
made  them  intolerable.  'Tis  very  strange, 
Moll ;  so  strange  it  appears  to  me  like  a 
dream.      I  am  ready  to  pinch  myself  in  order 
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to  wake  up  a  foolish  discontented  boy  in 
St.  James'  Street." 

'*  But,  Frank,"  she  asked,  with  a  sudden 
alteration  of  tone,  '*  are  we  not  very  cen- 
sorious ?  I  sometimes  say  to  myself  that 
sickness  has  made  me  too  fretful  and  fanciful. 
Perhaps  I  am  grown  an  old  maid  and  object 
without  reason  to  this  friendship  of  my 
sister's.     Perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it." 

''No  harm  in  it  }     Molly,  are  you  mad  ? " 

*'  Why,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Frank  ? 
Tell  me  truthfully. — How  does  it  seem  to 
you,  coming  back  to  us  after  all  this  while  }  " 

He  writhed  a  few  moments  in  silence,  then 
suddenly  turning  his  back  on  her  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  fire  he  spoke. 

''  I  cannot  answer  you,  I  will  not.  Only  I 
beg  you'll  not  speak  as  though  there  were 
a  doubt  in  either  of  our  minds,  or  in  that 
damned  scoundrel's  either,  that  she  loves  him 
with  an  absorbing  passion." 

''  Yes,"  she  cried,  starting  up  with  anima- 
tion. "And  there  was  a  time  too  when  he 
loved  her,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  yet  he  would 
not  marry  her.     Now  he  never  will.     There's 
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some  mystery  about  him,  Frank ;  'tis  the 
general  belief,  and  'tis  my  belief  that  he  is 
already  married.  What  will  become  of  her 
when  I  am  gone  ?  To  be  thus  held  off  and 
on  drives  her  Into  a  kind  of  frenzy,  yet 
should  he  wholly  cast  her  off,  and  I  be  no 

more,  she  would I  dare  not  think  what 

she  might  do.  Promise  me  you'll  make  her 
clear  up  this  business ;  save  her,  Frank, 
when  I  am  dead.  She's  young  and  strong 
and  may  live  well  and   happy  yet,    if   only 

some  one  will    save   her.     I ,"  and    her 

voice  fell  almost  to  a  whisper,  '^  I .  am  not 
strong  enough." 

Francis  pushed  her  gently  back  on  to  her 
pillows. 

**  Oh,  you  may  trust  me  to  do  what  I 
can,"  he  answered  shortly.  "  Pray  now, 
Molly,  do  not  be  agitated,  'tis  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  for  one  in  your  case. 
Where  are  your  drops  ?  I'm  sure  'tis  time 
you  took  'em,  and  Essie  has  forgotten.  Here 
— I'll  give  'em  you.  Essie  used  not  to 
forget  such  things,"  he  added,  as  he  measured 
out  the  medicine. 
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"  You  won't  turn  away  from  her,  Frank  ?  " 
whispered  Molly,  looking  up  with  an  anxious 
fold  in  her  brow,  as  she  took  the  glass  from 
his  hand. 

''  No,  of  course  not,"  he  replied,  with  a 
pain  that  sounded  like  impatience ;  then 
sitting  down  near  her,  he  continued  more 
gently — "  Who  should  I  turn  to  ?  You 
and  Essie  and  his  Lordship  are  the  only 
friends  I  have  left  in  England,  and  out  there 
are  honest  folks  in  plenty,  but  all  rough, 
unlearned  men.  I  wrote  you  of  the  Scotch- 
man the  Indians  killed.  That  was  the  only 
friend  I've  made  these  ten  years,  Moll." 

''  Poor  Frank  !     You  seem  very  lonely." 

*'  Lord  !  I  don't  say  that  to  complain. 
I've  plenty  to  busy  me  without  repining,  and 
am  glad  enough  not  to  be  a  beggarly  parson 
or  usher,  as  I  was  once  like  to  have  been. 
What  I  would  say  is  that,  gratitude  apart,  I 
were  less  than  human  did  I  not  value  you 
and  Essie." 

Had  he  told  Molly  that  he  truly  loved  her 
sister,  that  all  his  hopes  of  private  happiness, 
apart  from  the  satisfaction  he  had  In  his  busy 
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adventurous  life,  hung  upon  the  possibility  of 
Essie's  consenting  to  share  that  life  with 
him — had  he  told  Molly  this,  it  would  have 
greatly  lightened  the  load  of  anxiety  upon 
her  mind,  in  leaving  her  sister  without 
the  shelter  and  support  of  her  own  love. 
But  an  Incurable  habit  of  reticence  in  matters 
of  feeling  prevented  his  doing  so. 

'*  I  never  doubted  your  friendship,  Frank," 
returned  Molly.  *'  You  show  it  by  risking 
your  neck  here  on  our  account." 

''  Pooh,  Moll  !  I  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Well,  you'll  let  me  believe  so,  I  hope,  if 
'twill  make  me  easier  in  leaving  Essie  to 
your  care." 

Presently  Esther  came  in,  transformed 
from  the  hollow-eyed  phantom  of  yesterday 
to  a  young  blooming  handsome  woman. 
Swift  followed  close  on  her,  he  also  looking 
bright  and  well-pleased.  The  passion  and 
reproach  that  burst  forth  in  her  letters  to 
him,  never  found  distinct  expression  in  his 
presence,  partly  because  the  awe  of  it  con- 
trolled her,  partly  because  she  was  happy 
when  he  was   there.     Consequently,  though 
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he  might  increasingly  avoid  her  company, 
once  in  it,  the  old  attraction  re-asserted 
itself.  They  had  both  had  a  pleasant  after- 
noon. She  had  sat  on  her  favourite  stool 
close  to  his  elbow-chair,  and  they  had  talked 
about  old  times  ;  Kensington,  Windsor,  St. 
James'  Street,  and  the  rest — old  times  in 
England,  for  he  did  not  love  to  talk  of  those 
first  two  years  of  her  stay  in  Ireland,  to 
which  he  perhaps  alluded  when  in  his  plan 
for  the  second  part  of  '  Cadenus  and  Va- 
nessa,' he  put  down  ''  Two  hundred  chapters 
of  madness."  Then  they  had  read  over  a 
new  voyage  of  Gulliver  s,  superintended  some 
reforms  in  the  kingdom  of  Brobdignag,  and 
deplored  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland — that  poor,  oppressed  Ireland,  to 
which,  as  Esther  told  him,  he  had  been  sent 
by  a  discerning  and  beneficent  Providence. 
Esther  came  in  carrying  a  plate. 

"  Here  is  an  orange  ready  dressed  for 
Molly,"  she  said,  ''and  if  Frank  is  good,  she 
will  give  him  a  bit." 

''  He  had  better  be  merely  tyrannical,  and 
exact   it  as   tribute,"   said    Swift.      "This    is 
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how  I  have  obtained  the  best  bits  froni  fine 
ladies  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

*'  Molly,  your  drops !  "  cried  Esther. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Hess,"  returned 
Frank  dryly.  "  I  gave  her  them.  You  were 
wont  to  keep  a  memory  once." 

Essie  blushed. 

*'  I  see  you  are  determined  to  declare  your- 
self to  the  Dean,"  she  said.  "  I  was  just 
telling  him  your  tongue  was  so  disguised 
your  best  friends  did  not  know  it  again." 

Frank  had  darted  into  a  corner  for  a 
lacquer  table  that  usually  stood  at  Molly's 
side,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  I  wish,  sir,"  said  Swift,  with  stately 
politeness,  ''  you  had  returned  to  us  from  the 
East  instead  of  from  the  West  ;  for  in  that 
case  you  could  tell  these  ladies  with  all  the 
authority  I  lack,  that  theirs  is  the  best  coffee 
and  conversation  in  the  world.  You  might 
persuade  'em  not  to  hide  such  fine  things  in 
such  a  hole  as  Cellbridge.  But  I  imagine 
after  an  American  wilderness  you  find  this  a 
complete  Paradise." 

''Oh,    complete — even    to    the    serpent," 
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returned  Francis,  and  bit  his  lip  ;  for  he  was 
annoyed  to  find  himself  suddenly  transformed 
once  more  to  the  insignificant  youth  of  ten 
years  ago,  avenging  his  own  insignificance 
by  unobserved  repartees.  He  would  have 
thought  that  impossible,  but  there  he  was, 
the  old  Francis,  and  there  was  the  old  Great 
Man,  more  superb,  more  invulnerable  than 
ever. 

Francis  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Cell- 
bridge.  The  Vanhomrighs  had  hastily  got 
rid  of  Anna  Stone,  but  both  they  and  Francis 
had  plenty  of  other  cousins  in  Dublin,  and  it 
was  at  once  difficult  to  explain  and  not  to 
explain  his  presence  and  his  identity.  Be- 
sides he  had  to  visit  Lord  Peterborough  and 
give  an  account  of  his  American  stewardship. 
He  was,  however,  to  return.  Molly  had  one 
of  her  wonderful  rallies  before  he  went,  and 
it  was  owing  to  this,  as  well  as  to  their 
common  dislike  of  farewell-scenes,  that  she 
and  Francis  were  able  to  pretend  he  would 
find  her  still  there  on  his  return.  Then  in  a 
few  days  she  was  worse  than  ever.     Esther 
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was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Molly 
must  die,  and  at  moments  as  she  supported 
the  wasted  litde  frame,  herself  tortured  to 
the  height  of  endurance  by  every  pang  it 
suffered,  she  could  have  welcomed  any  end 
to  the  struggle.  Then  again  succeeded  to 
that  a  desperate  determination.  Molly 
should  not  die  yet,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  let  go  her  hold  of  life  so  soon.  There  is 
so  much  in  having  the  will  to  live. 

It  was  several  nights  since  Esther  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  she  had  quite  left  off  being 
sleepy.  All  the  house  was  quiet,  for  it  was 
long  after  midnight.  She  sat  idle  on  a  stool 
by  the  fire,  below  the  small  shaded  night- 
lamp,  which  did  not  give  enough  light  to 
read  by.  From  without  came  the  ceaseless 
rushing  of  the  Liffey,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  noise  of  a  gusty  wind  that  tossed  the 
trees  and  passed  seawards.  Either  because 
her  eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  twilight,  or 
owinof  to  the  overstrained  sensitive  state  of 
her  nerves,  Molly's  profile,  lying  against  the 
pillow,  was  as  distinctly  visible  to  her  as 
thouo^h  it  had  been  in  the  fullest  lio:ht.     She 
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saw  but  too  clearly  the  sharpened  nose,  the 
lips  straightened  by  the  habitual  endurance 
of  pain,  the  hollow  cheek  and  the  hair  swept 
off  from  her  face  and  lying  above  her  on  the 
pillow,  thin  and  streaked  with  premature 
grey.  Esther  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to 
conjure  up  the  face  of  the  old  Molly,  the 
Molly  of  St.  James'  Street ;  but  she  could 
not  do  so  with  any  definiteness.  She  could 
remember  dresses  she  had  worn,  could  re- 
member vaguely  the  prettiness  and  bright- 
ness of  her  appearance,  but  the  lineaments 
of  the  dear  face  that  had  once  been  always 
under  her  eyes,  were  gone  past  recall.  Only 
she  knew  they  had  been  other  than  those 
she  saw  before  her.  Then  with  a  sharp 
pang  it  came  to  her  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  most  likely  even  by  that  day  next 
week,  this  same,  yet  other,  dear  face  would 
be  lying  in  the  dark  solitary  grave,  hidden 
from  her  for  ever,  and  she  would  be  here, 
sitting  perhaps  just  where  she  sat  now,  and 
trying  impotently  to  recall  it.  She  rose,  and 
slipping  off  her  shoes  lest  the  heels  should 
make  a  noise,  went  and  leaned  on  the  foet- 
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board  of  the  bed,  looking  intently  at  her 
sister,  and  trying  to  impress  the  worn  sleep- 
ing face  upon  her  memory.  In  a  few  minutes 
Molly  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and  met 
Esther's. 

''  Yes,"  she  said,  as  though  she  were 
answering  to  a  call.  Esther  held  up  her 
fineer  for  "  Hush,"  and  would  have  stolen 
back  to  her  place,  but  Molly  in  a  stronger 
voice  than  she  had  lately  found,  bade  her 
stay  where  she  was.  It  was  now  Molly 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Esther,  while 
she  leaned  there  at  the  bed's  foot,  with  her 
chin  on  her  hand,  sometimes  glancing  at  her 
sister,  oftener  staring  at  the  patterns  on  the 
embroidered  coverlet  and  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  river  and  the  fitful  wind  out- 
side. Was  it  only — it  must  be  only  a  fancy 
that  there  was  something  of  sternness  and 
reproach  In  those  wide  bright  eyes  opposite 
her.     She  spoke  to  dispel  it. 

''  Go  to  sleep,  Molly." 

**  Ah,  I  wish  I  could,"  returned  Molly ; 
"but  I  can't.  How  can  I  sleep  when  you 
won't  promise  me  anything  ? " 
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"What  should  I  promise?"  asked  Esther, 
starting  and  turning  pale. 

*'  You  know  very  well,  but  you  won't  do 
it,"  replied  Molly,  and  closed  her  eyes  with 
a  weary  pettish  sigh. 

Esther  leaned  forward,  clasping  her  hands  : 

"  What,  my  darling  ? "  she  asked  in  an 
eager  whisper. 

Molly  opened  her  eyes  again. 

'*  Find  out  whether  he's  married,"  she 
asked  in  a  clear,  almost  loud  voice. 

"  I  will,  I  will ;  I  promise  you,"  cried 
Esther  impulsively. 

Molly  smiled.  She  knew  she  could  rely 
upon  her  sister's  word.  When  the  promise 
had  escaped  Esther's  lips,  she  realised  to 
what  she  had  committed  herself,  but  she 
dared  not  withdraw  it.  She  almost  staggered 
to  a  chair  by  the  bedside  and  buried  her  face 
in  the  coverlet.  Her  crisp  curly  hair,  blond 
still,  if  a  shade  darker  than  of  old,  was 
loosened  for  the  night  and  fell  in  a  thick 
cloud  about  her  neck.  Molly  plunged  her 
hand  into  it. 

''  I    love    to  feel   real   hair  sometimes.      I 

VOL.  III.  G 
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believe,  Hess,  you  have  a  finer  head  of  it 
than  ever.  As  for  mine,  'tis  a  handful  of 
dry  hay,  only  as  grey  as  a  badger's." 

''  'Tis  no  matter,"  replied  Essie,  lifting  her 
head.  "Sure  your  friends  do  not  regard 
any  losses  to  your  head,  so  long  as  its  wits 
are  not  lost." 

''  But  they  are,"  returned  Molly  ;  ''  and 
that  is  no  matter  either." 

"  Pray  do  not  talk,  Molly.  You  promised 
to  sleep." 

''  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  miss,  but  I 
will  sleep  presently,  when  I  have  talked  a 
bit." 

"  The  Doctor  forbade  you  to  talk,  Molly." 

Molly  smiled  her  old  mocking  smile. 

''  Why,  my  dear  ?  Because  I  should  die 
the  sooner  ?  Did  ever  such  a  trifle  as  the 
fear  of  death  make  a  woman  hold  her  tongue  ? 
I  mean  not  to  disgrace  my  sex  but  to  die 
talking,  in  spite  of  all  the  doctors  in  the 
universe." 

''  Hush  !     I  shall  not  answer." 

"  Do,  my  dear;  you  must.  In  sober  truth, 
Essie,  what  is   the  use  of  being  alive,  if  I 
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may  not  communicate  with  you  ?  'Tis  a 
foolish  price  at  which  to  buy  a  few  more 
hours  of  breath." 

Esther  made  no  reply,  not  because  she 
was  resolved  to  be  silent,  but  because  she 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say.  One  fact 
had  possession  of  her  mind,  insistently 
pressing  for  a  recognition  of  its  reality,  which 
she  was  but  slowly  yielding  it.  The  fact 
that  very  soon  Molly  would  be  gone,  and 
she  would  never  have  her  again.  A  very 
young  person  would  not  have  realised  it  at 
all,  but  Esther  had  lived  long  enough  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  never." 
She  shed  no  tears,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  for  tears  afterwards ;  she  sat  looking 
at  Molly  and  holding  her  hand. 

"How  I  hate  the  Liffey ! "  cried  Molly 
after  a  pause.  ''  When  I  was  a  little  girl 
and  lay  awake  here  at  night,  I  used  to  like 
to  hear  it  ;  it  seemed  like  somebody  there. 
I  used  to  like  to  think  of  it,  rushing  along  to 
Dublin  all  night,  just  the  same  as  in  the  day. 
Now,  I  protest,  I  sometimes  fancy  'tis  the 
death   of   me.      If  I    sret   throuo;h   this   bout. 
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Hess,  will  you  come  to  the  Bath  next 
spring  ?  I  believe  you  have  used  up  all 
your  excuses  for  not  coming ;  besides, 
husbanding  my  fortune  so  well  as  we  do,  I 
may  go  in  spite  of  your  teeth." 

''  I  will  go  anywhere  you  choose,  Moll, 
from  America  to  Constantinople." 

"  Obliging  girl  ! "  returned  Molly  with 
a  bright  smile.  ''  Ah,  you  don't  perceive 
I  am  better,  but  I  am.  Yet  I  won't  be 
malicious,  but  will  take  you  no  further  than 
London." 

"  Oh,  not  London ! "  cried  Esther,  forget- 
ting for  a  moment  that  all  this  was  but 
fancy. 

"  Yes,  certainly  London  !  Dear,  charming 
London !  'Tis  mighty  perverse  of  you  to 
have  such  a  spite  against  it.  Sure  if  we 
spent  some  unpleasant  months  there,  we 
spent  many  more  pleasant  ones.  O  Hess, 
I  should  love  to  walk  in  the  Mall  again, 
some  fine  spring  day  about  noon  !  'Twould 
be  like  old  times,  yet  so  diverting  to  see  the 
new  modes  and  the  reigning  toasts,  that  was 
brats  in  the  nursery  when  you  and  I  was  in 
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their  shoes.  Sure  I  trust  their  gallants  have 
found  some  new  oaths,  for  the  old  ones  was 
very  stale  even  In  our  day." 

"  They  were  good  enough  to  break,  and  no 
doubt  serve  the  same  purpose  well  enough 
still." 

*'  I  dare  say  we  should  look  pretty  odd,  In 
our  Dublin  modes.  If  we  were  to  walk  among 
'em.  Frank  must  be  In  London  by  now,  but 
he  will  observe  nothing.  If  I  were  not  so 
much  better  to-night,  I  should  ask  you  to  be 
sure  and  tell  Frank  what  a  regard  I  have 
for  him.  But  I  shall  get  over  this  and  see 
him  again,  and  wish  to  tell  him  myself,  and 
— certainly  not  be  able  to  do  so.  I  believe 
some  malicious  fairy  stood  godmother  to 
him,  and  ordained  that  he  should  be  full  of 
amiable  feelings  and  forbidden  to  express 
them,  or  to  listen  to  any  such  feelings  ex- 
pressed to  him  by  others.  I  find  the  spell 
work  powerfully  against  me  when  I  would 
show  him  kindness." 

''  It  can  be  of  no  consequence,  Molly, 
since  he  Is  as  perfectly  sensible  of  our  sincere 
friendship  for  him   as  we  are  of  his  for  us. 
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You  and  I,  my  dear,  don't  often  protest  our 
attachment  to  each  other." 

"  No,  Essie,  no,  my  dear  love  ;  not  often 
— only  sometimes.  To-night  for  instance. 
Come  and  lie  on  the  bed  here  by  me,  and 
kiss  me  good-night." 

The  bed  was  a  large  one  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  sleep  together,  and 
Esther  did  as  she  was  bidden  to  do.  Molly 
put  a  thin  little  arm  round  her  sister  s  neck. 

''  I  have  always  loved  you,  every  minute 
of  my  life,  Hess,"  she  said.      "  Good-night." 

They  kissed  each  other,  and  when  Molly 
was  asleep,  Esther  too  fell  suddenly  into  the 
deep  slumber  of  exhaustion. 

It  was  morninor  before  old  Ann  came  in 
to  relieve  Esther's  watch.  In  the  grey  early 
light  she  saw  the  two  sisters  lying  on  the 
bed,  and  at  first  thought  them  both  asleep ; 
but  when  she  looked  nearer  she  saw  that 
]Molly  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CoxDOLENXES  and  congratulations  are  both, 
for  obvious  reasons,  apt  to  fall  short  of  the 
mark  or  to  overshoot  it.  Many  kind-hearted 
people  came  and  sat  round  Miss  Vanhom- 
righ's  parlour,  clothed  in  their  decent  black, 
and  tried  not  to  appreciate  too  keenly  the 
excellence  of  her  cake  and  wine,  while  they 
expressed  their  sincere  sorrow  at  her  be- 
reavement. But  in  great  loves,  as  in  great 
thoughts  or  deeds,  men  and  women  must 
usually  accept  their  solitude.  It  is  only  a 
minority  who  are  capable  of  such,  and  of 
these  again  only  a  minority  light  on  the 
individuals  that  have  power  to  sound  the 
depths  of  their  emotions.  Had  Molly  been 
Ginckel  in  female  form,  though  in  that  form 
his  follies  could  never  have  risen  to  the 
height  of  crimes,  yet   it   is   certain  that  the 
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loss    sustained    by    Miss  Vanhomrigh    could 
have  been  readily  appraised  by  every  cousin 
in  Dublin.     As  it  was,  her  proud  and  solitary 
spirit,  rendered  solitary  partly  by  the  "  long 
disease  "  of  another  and  less  benignant  love, 
shrunk  morbidly  from  the  kind  If  superficial 
sympathy  shown   by  her  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances.   There  was  one,  only  one,  among  them 
who  knew  just  how  and  why  she  sorrowed. 
It  was  no  selfish   imprudence   that    brought 
Swift  to  Cellbridge  oftener  than  usual  that 
summer.      He  who    was    always    prompt    to 
succour  and  comfort  the  af^Icted,  wherever 
he   found  them,   could  not   have  turned   his 
back  upon  the  grief  of  his  "little  Hesskin  "  ; 
especially  since  It  was  a  grief  in  which  he 
claimed  a  share.      Moll  had  been  in  his  eyes 
"  a  girl  of  infinite  value,"  as  he  had  said  in 
that  quick  note  with  which  he  had  answered 
the  announcement  of  her  death,  saying   no 
more   than   that,   except   that   he  could  give 
no  comfort  to  Essie,  for  he  himself  wanted 
comfort.     This    partial    renewal    of  the    old 
companionship  would  have  been  pure  happi- 
ness to  Swift,  had  he  not  been  more  alive 
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to  its  danger  than  before.  In  the  course  of 
the  journeys  which  he  took  in  July  and 
August,  the  long  lonely  rides  and  the  many 
wet  days  in-doors,  he  thought  much  and 
anxiously  of  Missessy.  He  had  not  been 
many  days  back  in  Dublin  before  he  rode 
over  to  Cellbridge,  but  instead  of  turning 
to  the  left  when  he  had  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Liffey,  he  turned  to  the  right  and 
trotted  up  the  village-street,  towards  the 
gates  of  the  big  brand-new  house  in  which 
the  Conollys  were  just  installing  themselves. 
He  found  Mrs.  Conolly  in  her  great  pillared 
hall,  washing  her  most  cherished  pieces  of 
china  before  putting  them  into  a  glass  cup- 
board, while  a  young  man  in  shirt-sleeves 
sat  on  the  top  of  a  ladder,  polishing  a  bit 
of  old  armour  which  was  to  be  hung  upon 
the  wall.  Mrs.  Conolly  was  enjoying  all 
the  delights  of  thoroughly  arranging  her 
house,  even  to  that  of  being  tired — which 
was  quite  an  experience  to  her — and  wel- 
comed her  visitor  with  her  usual  stately 
geniality,  untempered  by  the  least  feeling 
that  he  was  inopportune. 
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"  I  would  not,  sir,  be  so  superfluous  as 
to  present  to  you  my  guest,  Mr.  Mordaunt," 
she  said,  ''but  that  you  can  scarcely  have 
expected  to  meet  him  here  —  or  there," 
glancing  up  the  ladder  with  a  smile. 

''  Mordaunt  ?  "  repeated  Swift,  puzzled  for 
a  moment;  then — "  O,  ay,  to  be  sure,"  and 
he  bowed  to  the  former  Mr.  Earle,  who, 
returning  the  bow  somewhat  awkwardly  from 
his  perch,  made  haste  to  descend. 

*'  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know  another 
Mordaunt  these  dozen  years,  sir,"  continued 
Swift,  "and  was  never  yet  surprised  to  see 
him  anywhere,  except  where  I  might  have 
naturally  expected  to  see  him.  You  resemble 
him,  Mr.  Mordaunt.  But  in  this  case  I 
understood  from  Miss  Vanhomrigh  that  Mrs. 
Conolly  had  hospitably  received  you." 

"  Ay,  and  so  have  received  something 
better  than  an  angel  unawares — a  handy 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Conolly.  "  If  the  compli- 
ment were  great  enough,  I  would  say  Mr. 
Mordaunt  was  the  handiest  man  in  Dublin." 

Francis,  who  was  now  in  his  coat,  made 
Madam   Conolly  a   low  bow ;    for   at    Lord 
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Peterborough's  he  had  been  at  some  pains 
to  rub  the  rust  of  the  Plantations  off  his 
manners. 

"  Madam,"  he  repHed,  **  I  may  earn  my 
salt,  but  can  never  do  enough  to  earn  your 
most  obliging  hospitality.  If  It  had  been 
offered  for  my  own  sake,  I  trust  I  should 
not  have  had  the  conscience  to  accept  it." 

He  was  thinking  to  himself:  ''So  here  Is 
the  cause  of  Essie's  determination  not  to 
stay  dinner." 

"  Miss  Vanhomrigh  has  but  just  left  us. 
I  wonder  you  did  not  meet  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Conolly  addressing  the  Dean. 

''  I  love  to  muse  when  I  ride,  and  may 
have  passed  without  observing  her,"  he 
answered. 

This  assumption  of  Indifference  was  per- 
haps mere  diplomacy  on  Swift's  part,  but  It 
irritated  Francis  just  sufficiently  to  make 
him  carry  out  at  once  a  resolution  he  had 
formed  before  returning  to  Ireland. 

"What,  Mr.  Dean,  In  the  street  of  Cell- 
bridge  ? "  he  asked  with  an  Ironic  smile. 
"Why,    at   this   time   of   day   you   can't   but 
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observe  a  monofrel  cur  should  it  chance  to 
walk  there.  Miss  Vanhomrigh  must  be  still 
in  the  park.  Let  us  go  find  her,  sir,  for  I 
believe  we  can  do  nothing  so  civil  to  Mrs. 
Conolly  as  to  rid  her  of  our  company." 

Mrs.  Conolly  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
detain  them,  but  seeing  that,  for  some  reason 
she  did  not  understand,  Mr.  Mordaunt 
wished  to  be  alone  with  the  Dean,  she  let 
them  go,  with  an  admonition  to  be  back  for 
dinner.  Swift's  first  quick  impulse  was  one 
of  revolt  against  the  kind  of  force  which 
this  young  man  was  daring  to  put  on  his 
movements,  but  he  quickly  conquered  it. 
He  asked  himself  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  truly  solicitous  for  Missessy's  welfare, 
and  willing  also  to  share  with  another  his 
own  difficult  unauthorised  responsibility  for 
her.  As  he  silently  descended  the  steps 
from  the  front  door  he  took  ofT  his  hat,  as 
though  to  cool  his  brow,  heated  with  riding ; 
but  in  fact  he  was  breathing  a  short  habitual 
prayer,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  govern 
his  fierce  and  haughty  temper,  and  conduct 
himself  as  a  Christian  man.     It  was  the  more 
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necessary  because  he  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing unfriendly,  resistant  to  his  power  In 
Essie's  cousin ;  ''  little  Master,"  as  he  was 
used  to  call  him. 

"  Well,  sir  ? "  he  said,  replacing  his  hat, 
''  I  presume  you  have  somewhat  to  say  to 
me." 

•'  I  have,"  returned  Francis  slowly,  com- 
batinof  an  inclination  to  be  afraid.  ''Will 
you  walk  towards  the  river,  sir  ?" 

"Wherever  you  please,  young  gentleman." 

So  they  paced  side  by  side.  Before  them 
sparkled  a  curve  of  the  Liffey,  its  border  of 
burdocks  and  rushes  showing  green  against 
the  yellow  August  meadows  beyond,  where 
the  cattle  lay  chewing  the  cud  in  the  broad 
sunshine.  Behind  rose  the  blue  broken 
ridge  of  the  Dublin  mountains. 

*' You  can  doubtless  guess,  sir,"  said 
Francis  after  a  pause,  ''the  reasons  that  have 
prevented  my  visiting  Cellbridge  earlier  in 
the  year." 

"  I  imagine  you,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  to  be  of 
necessity  very  much  governed  by  Lord 
Peterborough's   wishes.      Besides,   you    have 
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very  just  reasons  for  avoiding  the  eyes  of 
your  kinsmen  in  Dublin." 

*' You  are  right,  Mr.  Dean  ;  yet  those  were 
not  altogether  my  reasons  for  staying  away 
till  Mrs.  Conolly  was  able,  as  she  was  before 
very  obligingly  willing,  to  receive  me." 

''No?"  returned  Swift,  seating  himself 
on  the  stump  of  a  large  felled  tree,  whilst 
Francis  leaned  against  the  bole. 

"■  I  earnestly  desired  to  come  to  my 
Cousin  Vanhomrlgh's  from  the  moment  I 
found  her  to  be  left  alone,  sir,  but  in  her 
solitary  condition,  we  feared  my  presence  in 
her  house  would  give  rise  to  scandal." 

"  So  it  would,  sir,  so  it  would." 

'*  Yet  if  I  am  not  her  nearest  male  relation, 
I  am  the  one  on  whom  she  naturally  most 
depends,  and  who  have  the  best  right  to 
take  on  me  the  office  of  a  brother." 

*'  A  man  of  sense,  sir,  will  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  your  situation,  but  men  of  sense 
are  so  few  'tis  useless  to  consider  'em.  I 
counsel  you  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Conolly." 

''You  mistake  my  meaning,  Mr.  Dean," 
replied  Francis  with  a  shade  of  impatience. 
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"■  'TIs  one  more  personal  to  yourself.  I 
would  say,  that  I  hold  myself  excused  from 
impertinence  in  asking  you,  sir,  to  do  your 
best  endeavours  to  persuade  my  cousin  not 
to  continue  in  this  solitary  condition." 

*'  I  have  several  times  entreated  her  to 
take  a  female  cousin  to  live  with  her," 
returned  Swift,  also  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  Impossible  !  "  ejaculated  Francis  with 
heartfelt  sincerity,  for  he  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  than  was  Swift. 
"  No,  she  must  quit  this  place." 

''She  must  quit  this  island,"  cried  Swift; 
''  I  have  told  her  so.  Yet  whither  shall 
she  go  ?" 

"  To  her  Cousin  Purvis  at  Twicken- 
ham." 

"What?  To  a  bed-ridden  old  woman, 
most  like  in  her  dotage  ?  "  asked  the  Dean 
with  a  grimace.  "  Sure  poor  Miss  Essie 
has  had  her  fill  of  nurse-tending." 

"  You  have  the  means  to  make  her  choose 
it,  sir — at  least  to  influence  her  choice," 
Francis  corrected  himself  hastily. 

"  How  so,  young  gentleman  }'' 
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"  By  solemnly  declaring  to  her  on  your 
word  of  honour,  Mr.  Dean,  that  this  is  the 
last  visit  she  shall  receive  from  you  while 
she  continues  in  this  place."  It  was  spoken 
significantly,  and  Swift  gave  an  exclamation 
of  anger,  which  he  however  instantly  re- 
pressed, and  in  a  few  minutes  spoke  with 
cold  stubbornness.  For  he  was  not  going 
to  be  hurried  into  resolutions  by  this 
jackanapes. 

"  You  would  have  me  take  singular  and 
discourteous  means  to  persuade  Miss  Van- 
homrigh  to  a  life  very  disgusting  to  a  young 
woman.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  promise  you  to 
do  that." 

*'  But  if  the  alternative  were  marriage, 
what  would  you  do  ? "  questioned  Francis, 
with  a  kind  of  reluctant  deliberateness.  It 
was  detestably  like  asking  his  wife  at  the 
hands  of  a  rival,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
console  himself  by  the  consciousness  that  his 
real  object  was  to  force  an  explanation 
between  Swift  and  Esther. 

"  That,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  is  a  question  which 
I  have  already  had  before  me,"  returned  the 
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Dean  gravely.  *'  There  are  few  persons 
I  should  counsel  to  marry,  but  taking  Into 
consideration  Miss  Vanhomrlgh's  solitary 
condition  and  her  fortune,  I  believe  It  would 
be  for  her  happiness  to  marry  a  man  she 
could  esteem  and  reasonably  like." 

**  I  may  trust  you  to  counsel  her  in  that 
sense,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  may,  sir." 

''  And  yet,  Mr.  Dean,"  Francis  broke  out 
with  Irrepressible  bitterness,  *'  it  is  certain 
such  a  man  would  scarcely  think  St.  George's 
Channel  a  sufficient  barrier  between  you  and 
his  wife." 

Swift  flushed  haughtily  and  for  a  moment 
lifted  his  awful  look  to  his  opponent's 
frowning  face ;  then  remembering  his  re- 
solution, he  spoke  more  gently  than  before. 

''  I  forgive  your  reflections  on  me,  sir,  for 
you  are  still  young,  and  the  young  are  often 
censorious — they  are  also  sometimes  mis- 
taken. At  all  events  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  would  point,  is  my  very  particular  friend 
and  hath  already  asked  my  good  offices 
in  the  matter.      I  have  not  moved  in  It  till 
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now,  as  I  thought  It  Indecent  to  speak  of 
marrying  and  giving  In  marriage  with  your 
cousin  Mary  so  lately  dead,  but  as  you  are 
naturally  anxious  to  see  Miss  Vanhomrigh's 
affairs  settled  before  you  go  back  to  America, 
I  will  press  the  matter  on." 

Francis'  love  was  as  unselfish  as  a  woman's, 
and  with  a  little  time  In  which  to  consider 
it,  he  could  have  reconciled  himself  to  any- 
thing that  was  for  Esther's  happiness  ;  but 
the  unexpected  manner  In  which  Swift  had 
sprung  the  new  rival  upon  him,  was  too 
much  for  the  old  Adam  within  him.  He 
turned  a  shade  paler  and  gripped  a  knot 
in  the  fallen  bole  on  which  his  hand  rested. 

"•  Who  is  this  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  is  my  secret,  sir,"  returned  Swift, 
smiling.  "  Yet  I  do  not  mind  telling  you 
he  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  not  without 
some  modest  means  of  his  own  and  certain 
of  good  preferment — for  he  Is  in  orders." 

''  I  might  have  guessed  as  much,"  returned 
Francis,  with  a  short  laugh ;  *'  who  but  a 
parson  would  have " 

He  was  going  to  say  ''  asked  your  Inter- 
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cession,"  but  it  struck   him  that  he  himself 
had  gone  perilously  near  doing  so. 

''  Would  have — what,  sir  ?  "  asked  Swift 
dryly. 

"  Could  possibly  find  favour  in  Miss 
Vanhomrlgh's  eyes.  She  has  a  singular 
liking  for  parsons." 

''  That  was  not  what  you  meant  to  say, 
Mr.  Mordaunt,"  replied  Swift,  smiling  and 
rising  from  his  seat.  ''  Perhaps  you  meant 
Miss  Vanhomrigh  was  destined  to  have  none 
but  parsons  for  her  lovers.  But  she  is  now  a 
fortune  to  attract  more  dangerous  admirers." 

**  That  was  not  my  meaning,  Mr.  Dean," 
rejoined  Francis,  following  him  as  he  walked 
slowly  along  the  river-bank.  "  Gad !  'tis 
not  only  parsons  that  know  how  to  value 
Miss  Vanhomrigh.  As  to  common  fortune- 
hunters,  I'll  trust  her  discretion  not  to  be 
cheated  by  'em." 

"  Faith,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Dean, 
looking  round  at  Francis  with  a  not  unkindly 
but  melancholy  smile,  ''  you  play  your  part 
of  the  brother  somewhat  too  hotly.  Are 
you  in  love  with  Miss  Essie?" 
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He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  man 
Avith  a  still  mild,  but  penetrating  and  authori- 
tative look,  and  Francis  reddening  answered 
slowly,  as  though  the  words  were  drawn 
out  of  him  by  some  magnetic  force  rather 
than  voluntarily  uttered. 

**  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  shall  esteem  myself 
very  happy  if  I  can  win  her  for  my  wife." 

"And  being  her  husband,"  rejoined  Swift, 
*'  purpose  to  be  jealous  of  an  old  sick  deaf 
parson,  that  she  hath  had  a  kindness  for. 
Pshaw,  my  poor  lad  !  You  are  in  love. 
Why  do  you  protest  *  you  cannot  tell '  if  it 
be  so  ? " 

**  Because,"  answered  Francis  with  a 
vehemence  born  of  anger  and  confusion  at 
having  betrayed  to  an  enemy  a  secret  never 
hinted  to  a  friend,  "because  I  cannot.  If  to 
be  in  love  means  to  be  willing  to  do  any 
injury  to  a  lady,  and  cause  every  ill  report 
of  her  rather  than  give  up  the  enjoyment  of 
her  company,  why  then,  Mr.  Dean,  I  for 
one  am  not  in  love." 

"•  Neither  am  I,  sir,"  replied  Swift  readily, 
suspecting  Francis  of  shooting  random  shots 
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at  him,  but  honestly  convinced  there  was  no 
weak  place  In  his  conscience  where  they 
could  stick;  ''and  am  heartily  with  you  In 
thinking  scorn  of  the  tender  passion.  But 
women,  you  know,  like  It,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  flatter  you,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  by  affirm- 
ing that  Miss  Vanhomrigh  will  prefer  your 

reasonable    liking   to     Dr. my    young 

friend's  warmer  sentiments.  Besides  'tis  a 
great  matter  for  a  lady  to  travel  across  the 
ocean,  and  perhaps  one  dark  night  lose  her 
fine  head  of  hair  by  some  wild  Indian's 
scalplng-knife." 

''  I  dare  assure  you,  Mr.  Dean,  our 
Plantations  have  been  as  well  cleared  of 
wild  Indians  as  Cellbrldge  of  wild  Irish," 
returned  Francis.  ''  But  'twas  far  from  my 
desire  to  speak  of  my  own  affairs.  I  was 
but  desirous  to  know  whether  Miss  Van- 
homrlgh's  friends  would  have  your  support 
in  urging  her  to  leave  Ireland." 

"  I  have  been  the  first  to  do  so,"  Swift 
answered,  ''and  shall  continue  my  endeavours ; 
unless  Indeed  I  can  prevail  with  her  to  make 
the  marriage  I   told  you  of,  which    I    must 
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honestly  say  seems  to  me  the  most  suitable 
one  now  within  her  reach.  But  here  comes 
Tom  Conolly.     Let  us  go  and  meet  him." 

Their  host  came  out  of  a  wood  a  little 
ahead  of  them,  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
a  brace  of  birds  in  his  hand,  and  a  golden- 
brown  setter  at  his  heels.  He  greeted  the 
Dean  from  a  distance  heartily,  not  to  say 
uproariously,  and  the  two  were  soon  in  lively 
conversation  on  the  dog's  breed  ;  for  Swift 
took  an  interest  in  everything,  and  conse- 
quently knew  a  little  about  most  things. 

Swift  stayed  to  dinner  at  the  Conollys', 
but  left  the  dining  parlour  with  Mrs.  Conolly, 
alleging  the  incompatibility  of  his  temperate 
habits  with  his  host's. 

'*  Moreover,"  he  said  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  ''  I  must  go  make  my 
howdees  to  poor  Miss  Van.  Will  you  not 
walk  to  the  village  with  me,  madam  .^  The 
sun  begins  to  strike  less  warm,  and  the  air 
to-day  is  light  and  wholesome." 

Madam  Conolly  assented,  and  as  they 
strolled  along  the  grass  beside  the  carriage- 
road,  he  questioned  her  stralghtly  about  Dr. 
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Winter  and  his  courtship,  to  hear  that 
though  persistent,  it  had  so  far  ended  in 
nothing. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  you  will  not  allow  the 
savage  to  carry  her  off  to  his  wigwam,  will 
you,  Madam  Conolly  ?  Heavens  !  I  shudder 
to  think  of  anything  so  valuable  as  Miss 
Essie  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  the 
American  wilderness." 

**  Savage,  Mr.  Dean?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Mordaunt !  I  deny  him 
to  be  a  savage,  but  no  matter.  He  is  not 
a  lover  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh's  nor  of  any 
one  else's,  I  should  imagine." 

"  No,  nor  ever  will  be,"  returned  Swift 
with  inconsistent  disgust.  ''He  may  be 
built  like  London  Bridge  of  wood  and  stone, 
or  of  iron  and  steel,  for  all  I  know.  Yet  he 
must  furnish  his  wigwam  like  other  folks. 
Find  him  a  squaw  for  it  quick,  Madam 
Conolly,  a  red-headed  Irishwoman  that  will 
carry  piccaninnies  on  her  back  as  naturally 
as  a  peat-basket.  Don't  let  him  carry  off 
Miss  Essie." 

And  he  would  say  no  more  about  it. 
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"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  cried  Esther, 
while  Swift  was  still  cominof  alonof  the  orarden 
path.     "  See,  everything  is  in  readiness." 

She  stood  under  a  beech-tree  on  the  river 
bank,  leaning  on  a  spade,  and  pointed  to 
a  young  laurel  in  a  wheelbarrow  at  her  side. 
It  had  long  been  Vanessa's  custom  to  plant 
a  laurel  every  time  her  Cadenus  came  to 
honour  her  summer  bower  by  the  Liffey, 
and  there  was  quite  a  grove  of  them  now 
between  the  garden  path  and  the  river. 

"  What  a  pit  have  you  digged ! "  said 
Swift,  standing  on  the  path  ;  ''  I  can't 
imagine,  Missessy,  how  you  that's  a  model  of 
indolence  when  I  would  have  you  walk  or 
ride  for  your  health's  sake,  can  delve  like 
Cain — or  Abel  was  it  ?  It  may  have  been 
Satan  for  aught  you  care — for  the  better 
comfort  of  a  vegetable." 

"  A  body  must  value  himself  much  more 
than  I  can  that'll  run  three  times  upstairs 
for  his  lungs,  and  as  many  down  for  his  liver, 
jog  along  the  Strand  and  back  for  his  head, 
and  spend  an  hour  in  tedious  company  for 
his  spleen.     That's  you,  Mr.  Dean." 
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And  she  laughed  a  clear  girlish  laugh  that 
showed  her  white  teeth,  as  she  flung  aside 
her  leather  gloves  and  came  towards  him 
through  the  dappled  shadows  of  the  trees. 

*'Yet  'tis  fortunate  for  me  you  choose  to 
ride  for  your  head's  sake,  else  should  I  see 
you  the  seldomer.  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you,  Cadenus ! " 

She  stretched  out  her  two  hands  to  him, 
and  he  kissed  one  beautiful  hand  somewhat 
lingeringly.  It  was  a  little  hard  that  just 
to-day  her  cheek  must  bloom  as  delicately, 
her  hair  and  eyes  shine  as  brightly,  as  ten 
years  ago  in  Windsor  Park. 

**  No,  child,"  he  said,  ''but  if  there  were 
not  reasons  against  it  you  would  see  me 
oftener." 

*'  I  knew  you  were  coming  to-day.  I  often 
think  you  are  coming — 'tis  all  I  have  to 
think  of  now.  But  to-day  I  felt  such  a 
certainty  of  happiness  that  even  Cadenus 
had  not  the  heart  to  disappoint  me." 

''You  know  how  your  friend  spends  his 
days,  Essie.  Cathedral  services  and  Chapters, 
beggars  and  tenants,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
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scoundrel  rout  of  the  Liberties  round  his 
neck,  public  affairs  and  printers  plucking  at 
his  gown,  and  now,  though  he  says  it  that 
shouldn't,  half  Dublin  hat  in  hand  to  him, 
and  even  the  Castle  bidding  for  his  support 
and  fain  to  soothe  his  resentment." 

They  had  turned  and  were  strolling  side 
by  side  along  the  familiar  path  to  the  bower. 

"  I  know,"  she  returned.  ''  'TIs  not  my 
judgment  that  complains,  'tis  my  heart  that 
cannot  always  avoid  it.  But  there's  no  one 
so  proud  and  rejoiced  as  I  to  see  the  world 
fast  coming  to  its  place,  at  your  feet.  Even 
your  enemies  acknowledge  you  for  a  great 
man  now,  Cadenus." 

They  reached  the  narrow  ancient  foot- 
bridge, by  which  on  many  pleasant  summer 
days  like  this,  they  two  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  passing  through  the  picturesque  ivied 
gateway,  high  on  Its  worn  stone  steps,  turned 
their  sauntering  feet  by  the  shady  bank 
towards  the  bower.  Swift  did  not  care  for 
the  picturesque,  but  it  came  into  his  head,  as 
he  wrenched  open  the  rusty  iron  gate,  to 
wonder    how    soon    "  the    Bridge    and    the 
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Bower  "  would  be  but  another  of  those  scenes 
in  the  Masque  of  Memory,  which  would 
often  pass  before  his  mental  vision  in  the 
enforced  leisure  of  his  long  journeys  on 
horseback.  He  came  down  the  steps  slowly, 
with  bent  head,  while  Essie  watched  him 
from  below,  radiant  with  joy  and  pride. 
For  she  was  schooling"  herself  to  be  content 
with  the  glimpses  of  happiness  that  his  brief 
visits  brought  her,  and  existing  from  one  to 
the  other  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  something 
like  that  of  a  hibernating  animal.  She  was 
no  longer  actively  miserable,  only  not  quite 
alive  unless  he  was  there  or  had  written. 

*'  Lord,  how  my  wits  do  go  a-wool-gather- 
ing  !  "  said  Swift  at  length.  "  What  was  we 
talking  of  .'^  Oh,  of  what  a  great  man  I  am 
grown,  to  be  sure.  Ay,  'tis  true  I  have 
even  more  sincere  admirers  than  when  'twas 
thought  I  had  my  hand  in  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  pocket.  What  of  that,  little 
Hess  ?  'Tis  a  foolish  world  that  thinks 
scorn  of  us  when  we  are  yet  in  the  flower  of 
our  genius,  and  waits  till  we  be  chap-fallen 
dotards  to  do  us  honour.     Why,  I  was  worthy 
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of  much  more  honour  thirty  years  since,  my 
dear,  and  would  have  repaid  it  with  a  general 
benevolence,  but  now  the  world  has  too  long 
turned  its  ragged  back  on  me  to  make  me 
forget  that  by  a  display  of  its  gold-laced 
waistcoat.  But  I  did  not  come  hither  to 
talk  of  myself.  Why  do  you  always  make 
me  talk  of  myself,  Sirrah  Hess  1 " 

**  Because  'tis  so  engaging  a  theme, 
Cadenus.  I  am  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  you  yet,  and  may  meet  any  day  with 
Cadenus  the  looth,  the  one  I  have  not  seen. 
I  hope  he  is  an  agreeable  fellow,  and  not  at 
all  terrible." 

** Silly!  Silly,  I  say!  I  did  not  come  to 
talk  about  myself,  and  I'll  not  do't.  'Tis  of 
you  I  would  be  talking." 

"  No,  no  ! "  she  cried  hastily.  ''  That  were 
to  talk  of  stark  naught,  or  worse  still,  of  the 
spleen.  You  tell  me  you  take  infinite  pains 
to  fly  the  spleen  and  be  merry.  That's  what 
I  shall  try  to  do  to-day.  We'll  have  coffee 
in  the  Bower." 

And  she  hummed  to  some  tune  of  her 
own — 
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"  A  fig  for  partridges  and  quails, 

Ye  dainties,  I  know  nothing  of  ye, 
But  on  the  highest  mount  in  Wales 

Would  rather  choose  to  drink  my  coffee." 

Swift  smiled,  recognising  his  own  doggerel. 
Esther's  favourite  haunt,  which  she  called 
the  Bower,  was  hollowed  out  in  the  steep 
rocky  bank  of  the  Liffey,  reached  by  rough 
steps  and  furnished  only  with  a  stone  seat. 
It  was  roofed  by  the  spreading  lower  boughs 
of  a  stunted  oak,  and  to  the  steep  bank  on 
either  side  clung  a  thicket  of  thorn-bushes, 
dipping  their  own  branches  and  the  trails  of 
dark  ivy  with  which  they  were  overgrown, 
into  the  rushing  water  below.  For  the  bed 
of  the  river  fell  somewhat  steeply  here,  and 
broke  the  full  stream  into  tiny  cataracts,  that 
sent  it  yet  more  swiftly  rushing  on  its  way. 
It  swirled  giddily  below  the  Bower,  in  a 
narrow  channel  between  the  rocky  banks 
and  a  small  island.  The  willows  of  the 
island  almost  shut  out  the  view  of  the  sloping 
opposite  shore,  but  to  the  right  of  them 
there  was  just  visible  a  breadth  of  bluer 
stiller  water,  and  a  thicket  of  emerald-green 
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burdock-leaves  and  rushes  and  pink  willow- 
herb  and  yellow  ragwort,  bright  above  in  the 
sunshine,  and  almost  brighter  in  their  tre- 
mulous reflections  below. 

They  sat  down  on  the  stone  bench,  where 
a  book  or  two  lay  awaiting  them,  but  did  not 
read.  Essie,  who  had  thrust  loosely  into  her 
black  kerchief  a  spray  of  white  roses  and  a 
few  crimson  carnations,  took  them  out,  smelt 
them,  and  then  arranged  them  more  firmly 
in  her  bosom.      Then  leanlnor  forward  with 

o 

her  hands  clasped  round  one  knee,  she 
looked  at  Swift. 

'*  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  she  said. 

''I  was  thinking,"  he  returned,  ''how 
romantic  a  bower  is  here,  and  that  'tis  pity 
Its  romantic  nymph  should  have  no  shepherd 
to  bring  hither  but  one  that  would  make 
an  owl  laugh.  I  am  in  hopes  you  may 
have  been  here  with  Dr.  Winter,  since 
I  introduced  him  to  the  place.  Come, 
you  sly  girl,  have  not  you  and  he  visited  it 
since  ?  " 

''  Why,  no,  Cadenus,  nor  was  I  best  pleased 
at  your  bringing  him  to  it." 
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'' But  he  has  been  often  here,  Miss  Essie. 
For  that  I'll  vouch." 

''  He  visited  me  at  one  time  pretty  often, 
usually  with  Madam  Conolly,  but  of  late  I — 
I  do  not  see  him." 

"  You  blush,  sirrah.  What's  this  ?  You'll 
not  see  him  because  you  begin  to  perceive 
he  is  paying  you  his  addresses  ?  " 

''  Madam  Conolly  would  have  me  to 
believe  so,  sir,  but  I  cannot  tell ;  we  females 
are  apt  to  be  too  hasty  in  such  matters.  Yet 
sure  if  the  tale  runs  that  way  at  tea-tables, 
I  were  best  avoid  the  gentleman." 

'*  Lord,  what  a  coil  about  a  poor  honest 
gentleman  that  pays  you  his  addresses ! 
Faith,  Miss  Essie,  this  is  not  kind  to  our 
good  Winter,  to  treat  him  like  a  rake." 

''  Sure,  Cadenus,  you  would  not  have  me 
a  coquette.  If  he  do  not  value  me,  my 
conduct  can  signify  little  to  him,  but  if  he 
should  have  a  particular  regard  for  me,  why 
— you  see  I'll  not  credit  him  with  a  belle 
passion  for  the  beaux  yeitx  de  ma  cassette — 
why  then,  am  I  not  kind  to  your  friend  .-^ " 

Esther  was   looking  at  the   point  of  her 
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own  foot  as  she  spoke.  Had  she  been 
lookinor  at  Swift  she  would  have  observed  a 
certain  hardening  of  his  expression,  as  he 
hardened  his  heart  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  already  made,  in  which  his 
conversation  with  Francis  had  confirmed 
him. 

"  By  no  means.  You  are  unkind  to 
Winter  and,  what  more  nearly  affects  me, 
you  are  unkind  to  yourself,  miss.  Yes,  you 
are  vastly  ill-judged.  Why  will  you  not 
marry  Dr.  Winter  ? " 

Esther  loosed  her  hands  from  her  knee. 

**  Do  not  jest  this  way,  Cadenus,"  she  said. 

'*  I  do  not  jest,"  he  replied  almost  sternly. 
**  I  speak  to  you  as  a  father  or  a  brother 
would  do,  whose  affairs  called  him  away  from 
you.  I  advise  you  to  accept  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  this  excellent  young  man, 
should  he  still  purpose  making  you  one." 

Esther  rose  to  her  feet  slowly.  Her 
cheeks  and  lips  were  pale. 

**  You — you  seriously  advise  me  to  marry 
Dr.  Winter  ? "  she  stammered,  looking  at 
him. 
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''  Indeed,  MIssessy,  I  very  earnestly  advise 
you  to  do  so  !  " 

She  started  away  the  few  steps  that 
divided  the  stone  seat  from  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  and  stood  there  with  her  back  turned 
to  him,  her  left  hand  clasping  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  thorn-tree,  while  her  right  picked 
a  few  ivy-leaves  off  it  one  by  one. 

"  This  is  another  guess  matter  from  Dr. 
Price's  business,"  he  continued  after  a  pause. 
"  Price  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Winter, 
either  in  his  genius  or  in  his  person.  Besides, 
that  was  some  years  back.  And  pardon  my 
candour,  Hesskinage,  though  Cadenus  wears 
a  pair  of  spectacles  that  make  Vanessa  to 
him  everlastingly  twenty,  the  world  begins 
to  accuse  her  of  being  an  old  maid." 

Esther,  still  leaning  on  the  tree,  turned 
towards  him. 

*'  And  yet,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
answering  his  earlier  remark,  *'  I  have  never 
concealed  that  I  love  you." 

"  You  write  me  a  deal  of  nonsense,  when 
you  are  splenetic,  Missessy,  but  I  value  it 
not  a  penny.     'Tis  true,  as  you  once  wrote 

VOL.  III.  I 
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me,  I  have  sometimes  wished  you  devout, 
that  you  might  bestow  your  enthusiasm  on 
Heaven,  that's  less  incommoded  by  such 
things  than  a  miserable  sinner.  But  in 
truth  I  reckon  such  sentiments  to  be  of  too 
little  importance,  either  to  God  or  man,  to  be 
given  weight  in  deciding  the  fate  of  one  for 
whom  I  have  so  much  regard.  When  you 
have  been  a  year  or  two  well  occupied  with 
the  cares  of  matrimony,  you  will  blush  to 
remember  you  once  made  a  rout  about  a 
trifle  which  folks  call,  forsooth,  '  Love.'  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  hollow  eyes  and 
a  strange  smile. 

''  A  trifle  ?  "  she  repeated  slowly.  ''  Well, 
it  may  be  so  ;  you  are  oftenest  right.  But, 
Cadenus,  if  it  be  so,  you  should  pity  me  the 
more  that  I  have  spoiled  my  life  for  a  trifle." 
"  Pooh,  Hesskinage,  I'll  not  admit  it 
spoiled  at  all,  and  certainly  not  for  so  foolish 
a  cause,  though  in  truth  with  your  fortune 
and  your  wit  and  your  person,  you  might 
have  made  a  more  considerable  figure  in  the 
world  had  you  chosen.  'Tis  your  splenetic 
disposition  that's  to  blame." 
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*'  My  disposition  is  some  way  to  blame,  I 
do  not  question." 

"  I  remember  for  example  you  would 
always  despise  and  detest  the  converse  of 
the  world,  whereas  the  philosopher  despises 
and  finds  diversion  in  it.  Then  you  had 
once  some  taste  for  display,  and  I  would 
chide  you  for  loving  to  have  two  footmen  at 
your  chair  and  a  smart  dress  on  your  back  ; 
but  since  you  might  honestly  allow  yourself 
such  indulgences,  with  female  perversity  you 
have  ceased  to  care  for  'em.  There's  but 
one  misfortune  you  can  boast,  and  that's  poor 
Mollkln's  death,  with  her  long  illness,  that 
made  you  a  perpetual  nurse-tender.  It  is 
true  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  you 
would  be  happier  in  England  than  here. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  think  why  you  have 
stayed  in  this  scoundrel  island." 

*•  You  cannot  think,  Cadenus  '^,  "  Esther 
burst  out.  "■  Oh,  but  you  know.  You 
know  I  can't  live  without  seeing  you." 

''  I  used  to  tell  you,  Hess,"  he  said  sternly, 
"  that  if  you  would  return  to  England  I 
would    visit    you  there,  and    we    should    be 
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easier  together  than  it  is  possible  to  be  among 
these  prying  people.  Now  I  tell  you 
solemnly  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  will  visit 
you  here,  unless  'tis  to  find  you  ready  packed 
for  your  voyage  across  the  Channel,  or  ready 
dressed  for  your  wedding." 

''You  desire  me  then  to  marry  Dr. 
Winter?" 

*'  I  do,  Essie.  I  am  confident  you  would 
make  him  an  excellent  wife,  and  though 
there's  plenty  of  women  that  are  rendered 
miserable  by  a  parcel  of  squalling  brats — I 
know  women  that  detest  brats  as  much  as  I 
do  myself — yet  you  are  just  the  kind  to  be 
never  so  happy  as  when  you've  a  dozen  little 
masters  and  misses  of  your  own  to  look  to. 
I  desire  you  to  marry  Winter,  because  he 
has  a  sincere  regard  for  you,  and  is  such  a 
husband  as  you  are  lucky  to  get." 

Esther  had  pulled  some  petals  from  her 
white  roses,  and  was  curling  and  crushing 
them  in  her  hand. 

"  There's  but  one  reason  against  it,"  she 
said  with  increasing  vehemence,  "  and  that  is 
that  I  love  you." 
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Swift  had,  like  herself,  grown  pale  and 
haggard  as  they  talked.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  made  no  reply.  She  cut  a 
pattern  with  her  thumb-nail  in  a  white  rose- 
petal,  then  lifting  her  eyes  said  with  lips  that 
trembled  so  much  they  could  scarcely  frame 
the  words  : 

**  You  want  me  to  do  a  wicked  thing." 

He  sighed  impatiently. 

"  This  is  not  reasonable,  Essie." 

**  Reasonable !  I  am  to  lie  to  God  and 
man,  and  for  what  reason  ?  That  you  may 
be  the  easier  rid  of  me." 

"  You  are  very  unjust,  child.  You  know 
my  experience  of  the  world  hath  long  con- 
vinced me  that  marriage  is  better  founded 
on  a  reasonable  liking  than  on  what  is  called 
Love,  since  'tis  in  the  nature  of  that  passion 
to  last  but  a  little  time." 

Esther  leaned  back  against  the  branch 
behind  her  and  laughed  ;  but  not  the  girlish 
laugh  with  which  she  had  rallied  him  scarcely 
half  an  hour  before. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Cadenus — you  must  pardon  my 
laughing — but  really  you  are  too  monstrously 
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diverting.  Last  but  a  little  time  !  Ha,  ha! 
This  is  exquisite  ! "  And  there  was  another 
peal  of  laughter. 

Swift  flushed  and  fixed  on  her  his  awful 
look,  but  for  once  the  thunderbolt  fell 
unmarked. 

"  Good  God ! "  she  cried,  not  laughing 
now ;  *'  what  do  you  call  a  little  time  ? 
Twelve  years  ?  Twelve  3^ears  of  torture, 
Cadenus  ?  Oh,  if  you  had  spent  'em  as  I 
have,  you'd  think  'em  a  thousand  !  " 

"  I  fear  'tis  your  disposition  to  torment 
yourself.  Governor  Huff,"  he  returned  with 
forced  mildness.  "  And  I  cannot  take  the 
blame  of  that.  I  was  used  to  say  you  and 
the  Liffey  was  of  the  same  temper ;  you 
never  murmured  but  sometimes  roared. 
Yet  I  never  knew  you  rage  for  much  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  together,  and  should 
say  your  wrath  had  now  but  five  minutes  to 
burn.  Shall  we  be  silent  for  five  minutes  by 
my  watch,"  and  he  drew  the  watch  some- 
what laboriously  out  of  a  remote  pocket, 
"in  hopes  it  may  be  quenched  when  I 
speak  again  ?  ** 
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**  I  will  do  anything  you  please — except 
marry  Dr.  Winter,"  she  replied  ;  but  without 
obeying  the  gesture  by  which  he  invited  her 
to  be  seated,  she  turned  from  him,  while  he 
took  up  a  book  which  lay  on  the  bench. 

It  was  a  fatal  five  minutes  which  she  spent 
staring  into  the  green  and  silvery  depths 
of  the  willows  on  the  island  below,  and  the 
brown  water  swirling  under  them.  A  crowd 
of  dark  and  bitter  feelings,  which  had  for 
years  been  held  down,  silent  and  formless  in 
the  depths  of  her  heart,  rose  up  now  and 
took  shape.  They  were  clamorous  and  not 
to  be  denied.  When  the  five  minutes  were 
ended  : 

"Come  now,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a 
kind  parent  speaking  to  an  excited  child, 
"  what  do  you  complain  of?" 

'*  Of  my  own  madness,"  she  returned 
without  looking  round.  ''  Yes,  Cadenus,  as 
you  say,  my  youth  has  slipped  through  my 
fingers.  And  youth,  as  you  love  to  remind 
us,  is  the  only  good  money  we  women  have 
got  with  which  to  buy  ourselves  a  share  In 
the  happiness  of  this  world.     Oh,  what  a  vile 
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and  senseless  prodigal  have  I  been  !  How 
have  I  squandered  mine!  I  have  bought 
nothing,  nothing  with  it — no,  not  so  much  as 
one  happy  day  to  look  back  upon." 

"  Hush,  hush,  child ! "  cried  Swift,  pained 
and  impressed  at  the  bitterness  with  which 
she  spoke.  *'  This  is  raving.  You  have 
had  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

*'  I  have,"  she  returned  quickly.  "  I  was 
better  endowed  by  Providence  than  many 
that  have  prospered  well  enough.  I  had, 
even  you'll  allow,  more  sense  than  some ; 
but  one  error  —  one  miserable  folly  !  — 
Heavens,  what  a  ruin  has  it  made  !  Why, 
'tis  the  bare  truth  that  there's  not  a  more 
wretched  woman  alive  than  I.  One  that  had 
bought  with  her  honour  a  little  base  felicity 
would  at  least  have  had  something  for  her 
bargain.  I  have  had  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  All  torture — all  wretchedness  !  I 
have  not  deserved  to  suffer  so  much, 
Cadenus."  And  with  a  gesture  of  despair 
she  turned  once  more  to  the  branch  of  the 
thorn-tree,  leaned  her  arms  on  it,  and  hiding 
her  face  in  t;hem  wept  bitterly. 
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Swift  was  shocked  and  distressed  at  her 
agitation,  although  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  suppose  that  her  words  represented  the 
truth,  even  approximately.  He  was  silent  a 
little,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Hesskin,  it  distresses  me  infinitely  to  see 
you  in  such  a  state  of  despondency.  You 
have  been  too  long  alone  here  and  have  a 
sick  head,  as  I  have  sometimes.  Go  away, 
my  poor  Hesskin,  go  among  your  friends." 

*'  Where  shall  I  be  less  alone  than  here  '^  " 
she  replied,  struggling  with  her  tears. 
"  Where  are  my  friends  ?  I  have  no  friend 
but  you,  and  you  are  not  a  true  friend 
to  me  ! " 

Swift  started  with  rningled  pain  and 
amazement. 

"  Essie,  I  forgive  you,"  he  said,  '*  as  you 
forgave  me  once  when  I  had  a  bad  head 
and  talked  against  my  best  friends.  You 
were  very  kind  to  me,  Essie,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  that  day,  I  promised  you  a  faithful 
friendship  so  long  as  we  both  should  live. 
I  have  surely  kept  my  promise." 

'*  It  was  not  like  that  you  promised  It," 
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she  returned  wistfully,  with  a  sob  still  in  her 
voice.  "You  said  you  loved  me  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  O  Cadenus,  was 
that  true  ?  " 

**'Tis  a  question  I  disdain  to  answer, 
Governor  Huff,"  he  replied  angrily,  for  his 
conscience  here  began  to  stir.  ''  I  ask  you 
in  reply,  have  you  kept  your  promise  to  be 
content  with  friendship,  and  abjure  the 
follies  of  Love  ?  " 

"  Did  I  promise  so  ? "  she  asked,  and 
drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead  and 
sighed  wearily.  "  Then  I  promised  more 
than  I  could  perform.  Had  your  friendship 
meant  all  that  it  seemed  to  mean,  'tis  very 
like  I  should  not  have  been  content." 

"  I  visited  you  but  too  constantly,  when 
you  was  first  in  Dublin,  Missessy,  and  you 
was  never  satisfied." 

"  No,  Cadenus,  I  believe  nothing  would 
have  satisfied  me — but  what  I  could  not 
have." 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  yourself  an  un- 
reasonable woman,  my  poor  Hesskin  }  " 

"Anything    you    please,"    she    answered. 
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sighing  again.  "  What  does  it  matter  ? 
'Tis  all  ancient  history.  And  yet,"  she 
added  timidly,  plucking  at  the  carnation  in 
her  bosom,  "  will  you  forgive  me  for  asking 
again,  Cadenus  ?  'Tis  not  of  your  feeling 
now  I  would  make  inquisition.  But  tell  me 
sincerely,  was  it  true  that  I  was  dearer  to 
you  than  any  one  eight  years  ago  ?  You  said 
so  that  day." 

Swift  went  even  paler  than  before.  His 
singularly  vivid  memory  brought  back  to  him 
but  too  clearly  that  scene  in  the  Wantage 
fields  and  even  his  own  feelings  at  the  time. 

*'  It  was,  Essie,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  May 
God  forgive  me  !  " 

"  I  am  glad.  But  why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 
She  fixed  her  widening  eyes  on  him  and 
spoke  in  a  very  low  frightened  voice  :  "  Was 
it  that — was  there ?  " 

She  was  about  to  ask  some  question,  the 
answer  to  which  would  practically  tell  her 
whether  another  woman  had  had  a  prior 
claim  on  him — a  question  she  would  not 
have  dared  to  ask  but  for  her  promise  to 
Molly,  not  forgotten  though  unfulfilled. 
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But  before  she  had  Tramed  It,  he  suddenly 
put  his  finger  to  his  Hps  and  frowned  warn- 
ingly.  Then  speaking  i.i  a  loud  indifferent 
voice  : 

''  I  think,  Missessy,  I  shall  best  answer 
your  question  by  reading  Lord  Clarendons 
account  of  the  matter,  which  I  apprehend 
we  shall  find  in  one  of  these  volumes.  If 
not  I  must  e'en  fetch  it  for  you  from  the 
Book-room.  Let  me  see — volumes  3,  4, 
and  5." 

And  he  took  up  the  books.  Esther 
hastily  seated  herself  by  his  side,  and  began 
to  turn  over  some  pages,  while  listening  to 
the  tap  of  heels  and  rustle  of  a  noisy 
petticoat  above.  In  another  minute  the 
heels  and  the  petticoat  flounced  down  the 
steep  steps  to  the  Bower,  almost  landing 
their  owner  on  her  nose  at  the  Dean's 
feet. 

'*  La,  Cousin  !  Han't  I  given  you  a  jump  .^ 
I  was  sure  you'd  never  hear  me  coming.  I 
always  do  move  like  a  mouse.  Lud,  Tm 
friorhtened  to  death  to  be  so  near  the 
water.     What  a  nerve  you  have,  my  dear ! 
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How   do   you    do,    Dean  ?     Sure   you   look 
bloomingly." 

And  Miss  Stone  sat  down  between  the 
Dean  and  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  much  incom- 
moding them  with  her  hooped  petticoat. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  Dean  was  the  last  person  In  the  world 
to  be  pleased  with  the  Impertinent  familiarity 
of  address  which  was  Miss  Stone's  imitation 
of  easy  good  manners.  Yet  on  the  whole 
he  did  not  regret  her  arrival,  as  having 
hastily  sent  for  his  horse  while  he  took  a 
dish  of  coffee  in  the  Book-room,  he  trotted 
homewards  in  the  pleasant  evening  sunshine. 
For  most  of  the  way  his  road  followed  the 
curves  of  the  LIffey.  The  hurrying  river 
that  swirled  and  foamed  under  the  Bower, 
ran  here  less  swiftly,  mingling  with  its  own 
coffee-brown  colour  the  reflected  tones  of 
its  banks.  The  unpollarded  willows  grew 
luxuriantly  beside  it.  Here  they  tossed  their 
tremulous,  gleaming  wealth  of  foliage  against 
a  background  of  dark  woods,  there  drooped 
it  across  a  great  mill-wheel  or  down  into  the 
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hurrying  water.      Every  willow  on  the  road 
between  Lucan   and   Dublin  was   known   to 
Swift,  who  was   a   lover   and    a   planter  of 
willows.     To-day,  however,  such  few  points 
in  the  surrounding  scenery  as  he  otherwise 
usually   observed    claimed    no    share    in    his 
meditations.       His    natural    sensitiveness    of 
disposition  made  It  intolerably  painful  to  him 
to  see  suffering,  either  mental   or  physical, 
and  ready"  to  do  almost  anything  to  relieve 
it.     The  same  sensitiveness,   by  a  common 
paradox,  made  him  eager  to  fly  from  sight 
or   knowledge    of  it.     Besides,   he    had    his 
own  reasons  for  avoiding  everything  outside 
public   matters  which   could    tend    to   excite 
him.       For    thirty    years    he    had    bent    the 
whole  strength  of  his  strong  will  to  subduing 
an    extreme  nervous  excitability,   which  his 
pride   had    usually   helped    him    to    conceal 
from  the  world,  but  of  which  he  himself  was 
painfully  aware.     The  first  time  he  felt  his 
reason  totter  under  its  stress,   he   had  seen 
that  the  choice  before  him  was  not  one  be- 
tween common  self-government  and  common 
absence  of  it,  but  between  sanity  and  mad- 
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ness ;  not  immediate,  but  gradual  and  in- 
evitable madness.  From  that  time  his  whole 
struggle  had  been  to  achieve  an  existence 
of  philosophic  calm,  in  so  far  as  that  was 
compatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  his  legiti- 
mate ambitions,  and  the  partial  satisfaction 
of  those  affections  which  he  had  not  merely 
in  common  with  other  men,  but  beyond 
them.  He  had  been  in  a  measure  success- 
ful. The  virulence  and  other  defects  of  his 
pen  may  lend  a  touch  of  insanity  to  his 
writings  in  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  but 
the  contemporaries  of  his  earlier  days  at 
least,  saw  nothing  unusual  in  them  but  their 
power.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  woman  who  could  both  win  and  return 
his  love,  and  yet  agree  to  share  his  life  but 
incompletely,  her  character  and  social  cir- 
cumstances combining  to  make  her  satisfied 
with  her  position  so  long  as  she  was  content 
with  him.  Thus  it  was  years  before  he  had 
cause  to  acknowledge  that  in  avoiding  mar- 
riage, he  had  not  avoided  the  difficulties  and 
disturbances  that  are  inseparable  from  all 
close  human  ties. 
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So    long   as    he  was    in    the  presence   of 
Esther's    despair,    his    sympathetic    distress 
was  greater  than  his  annoyance  at  the  stormy 
scene  to  which  she  had  subjected  him  ;  but 
as    he    rode    home    by    himself,    annoyance 
tended  to  become  the  uppermost  feeling  in 
his  mind.      In  the  most  complex  questions  of 
conduct   there    is    usually   a   moment   when 
there  is  something  which  it  would  be  right 
and   tolerably  simple   to  do  ;  but  like  other 
"  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men  "  it  is  apt  to  pass 
very  quickly,   and    afterwards    every   course 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  wrong.     That 
moment  was  long  past  in  the  history  of  his 
relations  with    Esther   Vanhomrigh.     How- 
ever he  treated  her,  he  never  felt  easy  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  wisdom,  or  the  justice  of  his 
conduct.     Yet  he  did   not  exactly  reproach 
himself,  for   he   justly    considered    that    the 
chances  had  been  a  million  to  one  that  such 
a  passion  as   Esther's  for  him,  would  prove 
a    madness  as  brief   as    it    was    violent  and 
singular.      He  might,  had  he  been  other  than 
he  was,  have  apprehended  the  peculiar  depth 
and  fervour  of  her  emotional  nature,  but  he 
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could  not  be  expected  to  realise  his  own 
fascination,  the  brilliant  mind,  the  endlessly- 
varied  character,  the  mingled  charm  and 
terror  of  his  ways,  which  made  all  the  world 
beside  little  and  insipid  to  her  who  had  once 
fallen  under  his  spell. 

''  I  am  very  unlucky,"  he  said,  spurring 
his  horse  into  a  canter,  ''  she  seemed  to  have 
sense  enough  once,  but  now — Gad,  of  us  two 
she's  by  far  the  maddest.  Heaven  send  us 
safe  from  womenkind — except  little  Ppt.  ! 
Ppt.  is  a  true  philosopher,  and  never  stormed 
and  wept  at  poor  fond  Rogue  in  all  her 
dear  little  days,  not  even  when  he  richly 
deserved  it.  I'll  go  see  her  at  supper-time 
and  we'll  be  merry." 

The  twilight  had  fallen  and  the  oil-lamps 
were  twinkling  when  he  rode  into  Dublin. 
Hastily  changing  his  riding-dress,  he  left  the 
Deanery  by  the  garden  door,  and  was  about 
to  call  a  passing  hackney  coach,  when  he 
remembered  that  the  old  man  at  the  corner 
had  been  sick  lately.  He  was  an  honest  old 
man,  who  sold  pies  and  never  begged,  and 
the    Dean    who    usually    dedicated    special 
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economies  to  special  charities,  reserved  for 
him  all  the  sixpences  he  might  have  spent 
on  hackney  coaches,  and  did  not  spend.  He 
was  tired  with  his  expedition  to  Cellbridge 
and  in  a  hurry  for  Ppt.  and  her  supper, 
but  as  the  old  man  was  sick,  he  must  not 
drive  in  a  coach.  So  he  strode  off  down 
St.  Nicolas  Street  to  Ormonde's  Quay,  drop- 
ping a  sixpence  in  among  the  pies  as  he. 
passed  the  corner  of  St.  Patrick's. 

When  he  reached  the  small  house  at 
Ormonde's  Quay,  he  went  upstairs  to  the 
parlour  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  opening 
the  door  a  little  but  remaining  outside  it, 
said  in  a  whining  voice : 

''  Madams,  good  madams,  here's  a  poor 
gentleman  that  has  not  tasted  herrings  these 
three  nights.  For  the  love  of  God,  ladies, 
one  little  herring  at  three  a  penny." 

"  Why,  that's  Presto  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Johnson, 
"  Pray  now,  come  In  or  go  out,"  she  added  ; 
**  you  are  putting  Dingley  and  me  in  a  deuce 
of  a  draught." 

The  two  ladies  had  just  sat  down  to 
supper. 
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"  Herrings  !  "  he  cried  triumphantly,  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  him. 

''  It  does  so  happen  that  we  have  'em  to- 
night/' returned  Hetty,  ''though  we  have 
had  much  more  deHcate  fare  these  three 
nights,  if  you  had  chosen  to  come.  Ha'n't 
we,  D  D.  ? " 

Dingley,  who  appeared  to  be  drawing  a 
complete  fish's  backbone  out  of  her  mouth 
by  some  kind  of  jugglery,  was  naturally  a 
full  minute  before  answering  : 

''That  we  have,  Dean.  Besides,  Hetty, 
you  know  we  only  have  'em  to-night  because 
that  Mrs.  O'Reilly  is  so  very  disappointing. 
And  indeed  'tis  quite  a  favour  to  get  one  of 
her  fat  partridges,  but  they  can't  be  depended 
upon.  I  said  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly  only  yester- 
day, when  she  was  at  the  door  with  her 
basket — '  Now,  my  good  Mrs.  O'Reilly,'  I 
says " 

"Oh,  pray,  pray,  D  D.,"  cried  Mrs.  Johnson, 
"  don't  begin  with  your  '  I  says '  and  '  she 
says'  till  the  next  wet  Midsummer  day, 
when  we  shall  have  time  to  get  to  the  end 
of 'em." 
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"  Faith,  I  love  a  herring^,"  said  the  Dean, 
sitting  down  opposite  Mrs.  Johnson  at  the 
small  table  ;  "  but  I  admire  at  D  D.  who 
eats  'em  every  night  of  her  life,  and  don't 
yet  know  how  to  eat  'em  like  a  Christian." 
'  After  twenty  years  he  had  still  not  given 
up  hoping  to  improve  poor  Dingley's 
manners,  nor  being  irritated  at  his  failure  to 
do  so. 

""  We  don't  eat  'em  every  night  of  our 
lives,"  retorted  Ppt.  '*  I  wish  you'd  not 
make  us  and  our  housewifery  the  laughing- 
stock of  Dublin.  'Tis  too  bad  of  you, 
Presto." 

"  Sure  we  never  was  so  scurvy  mean  as 
you  say  in  your  verses,  serving  nothing  for 
your  supper  but  three  herrings  in  a  Delft 
plate,"  quoth  Dingley  indignantly.  "  You 
know  we  have  real  chaney  which  you  gave 
us  yourself,  Dean.  I  use  it  when  Hetty's 
well  enough  to  wash  it,  but  she  won't  have 
me  do't  since  I  cracked  the  tureen,  which 
w^as  not  my  fault  at  all." 

''Poor  little  dear  Ppt,"  said  Swift 
gently,  looking  across  the  table  and  ignoring 
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DIngley.  *'  She  must  be  very  sick  if  she 
cannot  take  a  jest.  Does  Presto  make  a 
laughing-stock  of  Stella  ?  He  thought  he 
was  always  trying  to  make  his  poor  jangling 
old  lyre  tuneable  enough  to  do  her  honour." 

*'  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  honour,'* 
returned  Ppt.,  holding  her  head  high. 
"  If  others  don't  think  so  the  more's  their 
folly." 

''Good  girl  !"  said  he  reaching  across  the 
table  to  pat  her  hand.  "That's  the  way  to 
speak.  Presto  often  thinks  Ppt.  the  only 
reasonable  woman  that  ever  he  knew.  That's 
why  he  loves  her  and  always  will,  as  hope 
saved." 

He  smiled  at  her  and  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  helped  smiling  back  at  him. 

"  But  what  ails  you  to-night,  poor  pretty 
Pet?"  he  asked.  "You  have  ate  nothing 
but  bread  for  your  supper.  Go  now  and  lie 
down  on  your  couch  and  let  Dingley,  that's 
never  sick,  make  you  some  broth." 

Yes,  Ppt.  was  ailing;  she  was  generally 
ailing  now,  but  the  couch  Presto  had  given 
her  for  her  comfort,  she  considered  too  good 
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to  be  used,  and  put  away  under  Holland  in 
the  best  parlour.  And  she  would  not  for 
worlds  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  leave  the 
table  before  the  rest  of  the  company.  When 
the  frugal  meal  was  over,  Swift  opened  with- 
out remark  the  folding-doors  that  led  into 
that  solemn  apartment,  the  best  parlour,  and 
pulled  the  holland  cover  off  the  couch  ;  then, 
suddenly  catching  up  Hetty  in  his  arms,  he 
ran  in  and  deposited  her  upon  it. 

"  Ugh,  you're  heavy,  Madam  Pet ! "  he 
cried,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Yet  not  so 
heavy  as  you  was.  If  you'll  but  promise  me 
not  to  grow  lean,  I'll  never  again  say  you're 
fat — for  indeed  'tis  a  lie.  I  hate  skinny 
women  like  Dingley,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
voice. 

Here  Dingley,  who  was  luckily  somewhat 
deaf,  followed  with  a  cushion  for  Hetty's 
head,  but  he  took  it  from  her. 

"  Pray  go  to  your  own  chair  in  the  parlour, 
D  D.,"  he  said.  "  I  know  'tis  the  only 
thing  you  love.  If  you  push  it  but  a  little 
back,  I  can  swear  with  a  clear  conscience  I 
had  my  eye  upon   you  the  whole  evening. 
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'Tis  more  than  you  can  do  for  me,  since  in 
ten  minutes  yours  will  be  shut." 

"  I  shall  not  be  asleep,  if  that's  what  you 
would  say.  Dean,"  returned  Dingley  with 
dignity.  "  I  close  my  eyes  to  think  the 
better."  This  dialogue  had  passed  between 
the  two  an  incalculable  number  of  times. 

Swift  arranged  the  cushion  under  Hetty's 
head  less  awkwardly  than  might  have  been 
expected,  sat  down  by  her  and  kissed  her 
hand  five  times ;  a  kiss  for  every  finger 
beginning  at  the  thumb.  She  smiled  faintly, 
but  made  no  response.  This  was  only  as 
usual,  for  she  was  essentially  undemonstra- 
tive, and  such  small  endearments  as  passed 
between  them  had  always  been  mostly  on 
his  side. 

"  I  loathe  Dingley,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
accomplished  the  five  kisses.  ''  I  hate,  I 
could  cheerfully  damn  Dingley." 

His  voice  was  lowered  so  that  his  objurga- 
tions could  not  reach  the  ears  of  their  inno 
cent  object. 

Hetty  laughed  a  little. 

"  Poor  D. !     I  love  her  well  enough — that 
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is,  as  well  as  I  could  love  any  woman  I  was 
compelled  to  live  with." 

"  You  are  not  compelled  to  live  with  her," 
returned  Swift  eagerly.  ''  We  can  do  well 
enough  now  without  her  money." 

'"Tis  not  a  matter  of  money,"  replied 
Hetty.  *'  Even  were  it  so,  'twould  not  be 
just  to  throw  off  D  D.  so  soon  as  we  could 
spare  her  money.  She  could  not  live  with- 
out ours,  and  I  believe  she  would  be  ill 
without  my  chidings  ;  they're  like  letting 
blood  to  her." 

**  Unkind  Dallah  !  You  think  of  Dingley 
and  not  of  Presto,  whose  comfort  is  quite 
spoiled  by  her.  When  the  debt  on  the 
Deanery  is  cleared,  I  will  make  a  debt  on 
D  D.     I  will  pay  her  to  go." 

"  You  will  only  have  to  pay  some  one  else 
to  come,  and  hate  her  just  as  much  when 
she  is  there,"  she  replied.  ''  Besides,  Presto, 
we  are  at  Dingley's  mercy.  She  has  of 
necessity  shared  our  secret-s." 

"  No,  none  of  importance,"  he  ansv/ered, 
meaning  that  she  had  known  nothing  of  the 
marriao^e. 
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"  I  know  not  what  you  call  important,'* 
returned  Hetty  coldly.  ''She  has  known 
much  more  of  our  intimacy  than  any  one 
besides  ourselves,  and  though  she  herself 
must  perforce  believe  it  innocent,  if  she  be 
angry  with  us  she  will  talk,  and  the  world 
will  say  she  was  our  dupe." 

'*  A  fig  for  the  world  !  You  wasn't  used 
to  trouble  for  what  the  world  said  when  you 
was  younger.  Madam  Pet." 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,"  she  cried.  "  But 
I  cannot  help  troubling  when  such  things 
happen." 

''  What  things,  dear  goose  ? "  asked  he, 
taking  up  her  fan,  and  fanning  her  with  it. 
"  I  know  there's  some  envious  chit  of  sixteen 
been  saying  you'll  never  see  five  and  thirty 
again — for  Envy  itself  would  never  guess  your 
age — and  wondering  what  your  Grattans 
and  Fords  and  Delanys  can  see  in  an  old 
maid.  Pish  !  "  And  he  tapped  her  lightly 
on  the  cheek  with  the  fan. 

"  No,  Presto  ;  I  don't  think  your  chit  of 
sixteen  like  to  be  troubled  with  envy  of  me. 
'Tis  not  that.     Something  vastly  unpleasant 
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has  happened.  But  you're  going  to  spend 
to-morrow  at  Delville,  you  say  ?  Ask  dear 
good  Delany  about  it.  He'll  tell  you  what 
it  is." 

"  Why  is  Delany  to  know  more  of  Ppt.'s 
affairs  than  Pdfr.  ?  Tell  me  yourself,  Ppt, 
I  insist.  'Tis  some  trifle,  I'll  warrant,  that 
that  fool  Delany  has  hatched  out  to  look 
important  over." 

"  Dr.  Delany  is  no  fool,  Presto,  as  you 
know  well,  and  the  matter  may  seem  a  trifle 
to  you,  but  'tis  both  sad  and  mortifying  to 
me.     But  I'll  not  tell  you." 

"  Ah,  but  you  shall — you  must.  How  can 
you  fancy  anything  that  gives  his  de'  char' 
pretty  Pet  uneasiness  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  fond  Rogue  ?  Pray  try  and  think 
kindly  of  Presto,  who  thinks  so  kindly 
of  you." 

"  Oh,  well,  since  you  insist."  She  paused 
and  went  on  reluctantly.  ''  I  went  this 
morning  to  pay  my  wedding  visit  to  Sophia 
Walls — Smith  I  should  say.  You  know 
Sophy  always  was  a  favourite  of  mine  when 
she    was   quite   a   little    miss,    though    Lord 
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knows  I  detest  most  children,  especially 
girls.  They  showed  me  into  the  dining- 
parlour  and  kept  me  drumming  with  my 
heels  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  down 
comes  Delany,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
house.  And  what  do  you  think  he  came 
to  tell  me  ?  Sophy,  if  you  please,  was  not 
permitted  to  come,  and  Mrs.  Walls  was  too 
ashamed.  So  'twas  he  very  good  naturedly 
undertook  to  do  Mr.  Smith's  dirty  w^ork, 
lest  the  man  himself  should  do  it,  and  be 
more  insulting  than  was  necessary.  For  he 
came.  Presto,  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  desired  his  wife  not  to  receive  visits 
from  me." 

"■  Infernal,  insolent  puppy  !  "  cried  Presto 
indignantly. 

*'  Oh,  he  was  kind  enough  to  admit  I 
might  'be  virtuous,"  continued  Ppt.,  calm  but 
bitter.  '*  But  he  seems  to  have  heard  some- 
thing or  other  about  you  and  me,  and  decrees 
that  his  Sophia's  friends  must  be,  like  King 
Somebody's  wife,  above  suspicion.  Mrs. 
Walls  is  sincerely  sorry,  poor  woman  ;  'tis 
none  of  her  fault,  nor  Sophy's  either." 
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"  I  am  grieved  that  you  should  lose  your 
friend,  who  was  a  good  girl,  and  grieved 
too  that  she  should  have  tied  herself  to  a 
pretending  censorious  fool.  I'll  not  call  that 
a  trifle.  But  as  to  disturbing  ourselves 
because  the  fellow  reflects  upon  our  conduct, 
we  should  be  very  foolish  to  do  that,  dear 
Dallah.  I've  heard  tell  he  was  ignorant 
enough  at  the  University,  though  here  he 
sets  up  for  a  fine  scholar,  and  most  like  his 
virtue  too's  one  of  those  new  brooms  that 
sweep  a  bit  too  clean." 

"  I'll  not  affect  more  indifference  than 
I  feel,"  returned  Hetty,  "  though  I  know 
'tis  to  my  own  forgetting  disposition  that  I 
must  chiefly  look  for  comfort." 

'*Sure  Ppt.  cannot  think  it  poor  Presto's 
fault,"  cried  Swift,  surprised  and  hurt  by 
her  manner.  ''  What  has  he  not  suffered 
for  the  sake  of  discretion  '^  Yes,  and  often 
was  discreet  in  spite  of  Ppt.  And  never 
mentioned  her  to  his  oldest  friend  but  with 
infinite  precautions." 

"  I  told  you  I  had  no  wish  to  talk  of  the 
matter,"  said  Hetty,  beginning  to  rise  from 
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her  couch.  **  But  Presto  cannot  expect  me 
to  be  as  careless  and  ignorant  of  the  world 
as  I  was  twenty  years  since." 

This  unpleasant  incident  had  also  re- 
minded her  of  what  she  oftenest  contrived  to 
forget ;  namely,  that  she  had  not  received 
the  absolute  and  unswerving  devotion  which 
she  had  once  expected,  and  which  might 
have  compensated  her  for  some  social  dis- 
advantages. But  she  kept  that  reflection  to 
herself. 

The  agitations  of  the  day  had  been  almost 
too  much  for  Swift's  equanimity,  and  now 
the  peaceful  evening  he  had  promised  him- 
self at  Ormonde's  Quay  was  proving  quite 
the  reverse. 

A  dark  flush  overspread  his  face,  and  he 
clutched  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

''  By  heavens  ! "  he  cried,  in  a  low  voice  of 
bitter  passion,  "  this  insolent  hypocrite  shall 
rue  the  day  he  made  an  enemy  of  me  !  I'll 
make  him  smart  for't,  I'll  make  him  roar 
again.  Never  fear,  Ppt.,  but  we'll  have 
our  revenge  on  him.  But  that" — here  he 
leaned  forward  and  waved  his  hand  in  the 
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direction  of  Hetty,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  couch, — ''that's  not  what  Stella 
here  wants.  No,  she  wants  to  play  mistress 
at  the  Deanery,  to  hold  her  public  days,  and 
to  strut  swinglngly  up  the  Cathedral  to  the 
Dean's  pew  with  Patrick  carrying  her  prayer- 
book.  She  wants  all  the  world  to  be  making 
their  curtseys  to  Madam  Swift.  Once  she 
loved  Presto,  but  now  'tis  the  world  she 
loves." 

The  fact  that  there  were  several  grains  of 
truth  in  this  accusation  did  not  make  it  less 
offensive  to  poor  Hetty. 

*'  I'll  not  talk  with  you  when  you  are  in 
this  mood,  sir,"  said  she  indignantly.  "When 
have  I  said  a  word  on  which  you  can  put 
this  construction  ?  This  is  some  fit  of  mad- 
ness on  you." 

Swift  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  his  flush 
faded  to  a  vivid  pallor. 

*'  Madness  !  "  he  groaned.  "  Ay,  'twas 
madness  to  believe  a  woman's  word  when 
she  said  she  cared  not  whether  the  world 
knew  of  her  marriage  ;  she  only  cared  to  be 
my  wife  before  God  and  the  Church.     Tell 
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me,  do  you  whisper  your  gossips  the  poor 
Dean's  mad — mad  ? " 

He  was  clasping  his  trembling  hands 
across  his  eyes,  endeavouring  to  calm  his 
excitement.  She  had  never  before  seen  him 
lose  his  self-control,  and  her  surprise  almost 
overpowered  her  indignation.  He  was 
scrupulously  temperate,  but  to-night  he  must 
surely  have  departed  from  his  strict  rule. 

"  Presto,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet,  "  I 
don  t  know  what  you're  talking  about,  and 
I  fear  you  don't  know  yourself.  Sure  you 
have  dined  too  well  somewhere." 

He  was  too  proud  to  accept  the  accusation 
and  too  prudent  to  deny  it,  since  it  afforded 
an  explanation  for  his  unwonted  outburst. 
He  remained  silent  with  his  hand  still  over 
his  eyes. 

"  Where  did  you  dine,  Presto  ? " 

"Good  night,  Ppt.  I  am  not  well.  I 
am  going  home." 

Hetty  knew  not  whether  she  was  pleased 
or  sorry  to  conclude  he  had  dined  with 
Miss  Vanhomrigh.  She  was  apt,  rightly  or 
wrongly,   to    trace  his    unamlable    moods  to 
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that  pernicious  influence.  Now  she  con- 
sidered she  had  a  definite  complaint  to 
make  against  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  and  before 
morning  had  turned  most  of  her  indignation 
into  that  channel. 

As  Swift  walked  along  Ormonde's  Quay 
in  the  direction  of  the  Deanery,  he  struck 
the  cobble-stones  furiously  with  his  stick. 
He  was  angry  with  himself  and  every  one 
else. 

"Confound  women!"  he  muttered.  *' If 
I  could  begin  life  again,  on  my  soul  I'd  never 
speak  to  one.  Ppt.  is  the  best  of  them,  yet 
perhaps  I  was  an  ass  when  I  gave  her  rights 
over  me." 

To  acknowledge  his  marriage  now,  after 
all  this  while,  was  difficult  and  would  give 
rise  to  much  scandal,  and  as  to  takino-  a 
wife  to  live  in  his  house  and  accommodatinor 
himself  to  a  domestic  life,  it  was  more  re- 
pugnant to  him  than  ever.  Above  all  there 
was  his  secret.  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  two  women  !  He  some- 
times wondered  that  he  so  little  repented 
having  confided  it  to  Essie,  though  her  im- 
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pulsive  temperament  made  her  less  likely 
to  keep  a  secret  than  Hetty  Johnson.  He 
could  not  reasonably  explain  his  greater 
confidence  In  her,  but  its  source  lay  In  his 
Instinctive  faith  In  her  more  supreme  and 
perfect  love  for  him.  Ppt.  loved  him  as 
well  as  she  knew  how,  as  well  as  most 
people  knew  how,  but  Essie  could  love  better 
than  that.  As  he  passed  over  the  dark  dirty 
hurrying  LIffey,  that  was  hastening  to  bear 
the  refuse  of  the  town  to  the  sea,  he  almost 
wished  himself  a  stick  or  a  straw  to  be 
seized  and  borne  away  by  the  water,  that 
came  flowing  swiftly  down  from  the  Bower, 
and  swiftly  passed  Ormonde's  Quay  ;  to  be 
borne  away  and  tossed  out  at  length  on  the 
wide  fresh  lonely  sea,  far  from,  purified 
from,  all  contact  with  humanity. 

A  kind  of  fair  was  being  held  In  the  long 
narrow  St.  Nicolas  Street  that  evening. 
It  was  at  best  a  malodorous  street,  the  lower 
stories  of  Its  crumbling  houses  open  to  the 
pavement  and  full  of  second-hand  clothes 
and  other  wares.  The  feeble  oil-lamps  that 
swung   over    these   established    shops,    were 
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to-nlght  reinforced  by  the  flaring  torches  of 
itinerant  vendors.  In  their  fitful  glare  a 
crowd  of  dirty,  ragged  people  pressed  about 
from  stall  to  stall,  chattering,  yelling,  laugh- 
ing over  their  bargains  and  their  play. 
High  above  the  torches  and  the  confused 
movement  of  the  street,  and  beyond  its  dark 
vanishing  line  of  gables,  the  Cathedral  spire 
stood  silent,  pointing  up  to  the  blue  gulf  of 
heaven,  to  the  quiet  stars. 

With  his  eyes  raised  to  this,  the  Dean 
pushed  hastily  on,  bestowing  as  little  atten- 
tion as  possible  on  the  crowd,  the  '  drove  of 
Yahoos,'  as  he  called  them  to  himself  in  bitter 
disgust ;  though  he  could  not  quite  overlook 
certain  elvish  children,  who  boldly  pulled  at 
his  gown,  and  women  w^ho  called  out  a 
'*  Good  night  to  you,  your  Riverence,"  or  a 
*'  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Dane,"  as  he  passed. 

No,  he  would  not  go  to  Delville  to-morrow. 
He  would  let  them  suppose  he  had  gone, 
but  he  would  spend  the  day  riding  out  along 
the  strand  ;  perhaps  dine  at  Howth  Castle, 
perhaps  nowhere. 

Next    morning    he     awoke    calmed    and 
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refreshed  by  sleep,  but  with  the  uncomfort- 
able feeling  of  a  child  who  has  gone  to  bed 
naughty  and  unrepentant.  He  wrote  an 
humble  affectionate  note  of  apology  to  Ppt., 
enquiring  after  her  health,  begging  her  not 
to  trouble  about  that  list  she  was  to  copy 
for  him,  and  telling  her  he  meant  to  be 
out  of  Dublin  till  the  evening.  Then  he 
despatched  some  Cathedral  business,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  presently  was  cantering  along 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  meeting  with  delight 
the  fresh  breeze  from  the  sea,  that  orlittered 
and  gloomed  far  out  to  the  eastward  under 
the  changeful  morning  sky. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

As  soon  as  the  Dean  had  left  the  Book-room 
at  Cellbridge  and  started  on  his  homeward 
ride,  Miss  Stone,  whom  he  had  remorselessly- 
snubbed,  began  to  shake  out  the  draggled 
feathers  of  her  self-esteem  and  take  her 
revenge.  She  had  no  intention  of  trampling 
on  Esther  s  susceptibilities  in  the  process  ; 
like  most  people  who  say  unpardonable 
things,  she  simply  never  thought  of  her 
auditor  except  as  an  audience.  The  supreme 
necessity  for  her  was  to  minister  with  words 
to  her  own  vanity  or  resentment.  She 
would  have  been  amazed,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  more  offended  than  grieved,  had  she 
learned  that  she  was  generally  considered 
malicious,  and  that  wherever  she  went  she 
left  behind  her  rankling  wounds. 

"  My  dear  Essie,"  she  said,  the  roundness 
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and  prominence  of  her  eyes  becoming  more 
marked  than  usual ;  ''  do  you  know,  if  I  was 
you,  I  would  not  receive  visits  from  single 
gentlemen  without  I  had  a  lady  here.  'Tis 
true  you  are  not  young,  yet  scarce  old 
enoueh  to  live  alone.  Dr.  Swift  too  is  an 
elderly  man  —  he  shows  his  years  now, 
though  In  London  I  remember  he  looked 
young  for  'em — elderly,  but  sicch  a  man  ! " 

*'  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  cousin,  as  you  must  be  aware." 

"  Friend,  my  dear  girl !  Why  'tis  gener- 
ally admitted  he  treated  you  exceedingly  ill, 
and  sure  we  all  admired  your  spirit  in  coming 
out  here  and  avoiding  his  company,  so.  soon 
as  you  found  how  matters  stood." 

*'  I  came  out  here,  cousin,  when  my 
principal  law-business  was  settled,  and  when 
I  could  afford  to  live  here." 

"  Sure  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you 
never  heard  of  his  amour  with  Mrs.  Johnson? 
A  very  witty  woman,  and  handsome  still, 
they  say,  but  of  shocking  low  birth.  How- 
ever, 'tis  said  he  has  married  her." 

"  His  friends  cannot   suspect   him   of  an 
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intriofue  and  know  nothlnof  of  a  marrlaQ^e. 
Methinks,  Anna,  you  have  too  good  a 
memory  for  stale  scandals." 

''  Stale  !  Why,  there's  always  something 
new  about  the  Dean.  Cousin  Annesley's 
own  woman  that's  sister  to  Mrs.  Walls'  maid 
— you'll  acknowledge  the  Walls'  are  friends 
of  his — she  says  the  Archdeacon  and  all  the 
family  are  in  a  terrible  taking  because  their 
new  son-in-law  from  England  threatens  to 
shut  the  door  in  Mrs.  Johnson's  face,  and 
speaks  strongly  against  the  Dean.  But  I  hear 
that  Dr.  Delany — who's  a  great  admirer  of 
this  Mrs.  Johnson — a  strange  sort  of  woman 
to  be  having  admirers  at  her  age ! — Delany 
more  than  hints  she's  Madam  Swift,  if  the 
truth  were  known.  And  he's  a  friend  now, 
an't  he  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Dr,  Delany," 
returned  Essie  shortly. 

Indeed  the  good  Delany,  in  his  enthusiastic 
friendship  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  was  a  somewhat 
bitter  partisan,  and  had  avoided  being 
Introduced  to  one  whom  he  believed  to  have 
been  a  source  of  grief  to  her,  and  whom  he 
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was  willing  to  consider  responsible  for  certain 
of  his  admired  Dean's  shortcomings. 

"If  you  have  no  advice  to  offer  me  except 
that  I  should  attend  to  the  tattle  of  servants 
and  other  common  folk,  and  decline  the 
visits  of  my  oldest  friend — why,  Cousin,  you 
had  better  not  waste  your  breath  on  me," 
she  added. 

Anna  had  long  pursued  the  project  of 
becoming  a  regular  Inmate  of  Cousin  Van- 
homrlgh's  house,  for  now  Molly's  keen  eyes 
and  mocking  tongue  were  removed,  It  would 
be,  she  thought,  very  comfortable.  It  some- 
what flurried  her  to  perceive  that  she  had 
irritated  her  cousin,  whom  she  was  used  to 
pronounce  of  a  phlegmatic  disposition. 

"  Lord,  Essie,"  she  said,  "  don't  be  huffed  ! 
'TIs  a  difficult  matter  for  a  young  woman  to 
live  alone  ;  but  I  must  say  I  think  you  no 
worse  off  than  when  you  had  poor  Molly. 
You  always  was  much  the  more  sober- 
minded  and  discreet  of  the  two  ;  I  was  your 
friend  from  the  first,  and  frequently  defended 
you  when  my  mamma  reflected  on  your 
reading,  and  would  say  'twas  better  to  be  a 
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bit  of  a  reader  than  a  giddy  painted  thing 
like  your  sister,  poor  creature — who  was 
certainly  heavily  chastened  in  this  life,  and 
I  hope  has  found  peace  in  another." 

**  Cousin  Anna,"  cried  Essie,  trembling 
with  mingled  feelings,  "there  was  a  time 
when  I  was  in  spirits  enough  to  be  diverted 
by  such  observations  as  yours.  Ten  years 
ago  Moll  and  I  were  vastly  diverted  by  the 
pleasant  notion  you  and  Sarah  had  got  of 
making  yourselves  agreeable  to  a  couple  of 
sisters  by  backbiting  one  to  the  other.  I 
remember  Moll  carrying  the  jest  yet  further, 
by  praising  you  and  Sarah  to  each  other. 
For  my  part,  even  then,  I  sometimes  found 
such  manners  too  base  and  disgusting  to 
laugh  at  'em.  But  now,  now  when  my 
heart's  yet  bleeding  from  the  loss  of  my  dear 
girl,  you  come  and  think  to  flatter  me  by 
your  dull  censure  of  her  whose  excellence 
was  ever  my  joy  and  delight,  of  her  I  had 
the  happiness  to  love.  Why,  'tis  not  common 
decency.  I  have  defended  you  too,  Anna  ; 
I  have  often  said  you  had  more  good  nature 
than  appeared,  but  I  promise  you  I'll  never 
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say  so  again.  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  detest 
your  conduct.  Heavens,  what  a  heart  you 
must  bear ! " 

And  here  the  passion  of  tears,  which  she 
had  stopped  in  mid  course  in  the  Bower,  re- 
turned to  her,  and  rushing  from  the  room,  she 
left  Miss  Stone  to  her  reflections — or  rather 
her  stupefaction.  Anna  had  never  heard  such 
plain  speaking  as  this  since  she  parted  from 
her  own  sister,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Essie's  speech,  though  plain,  was  less 
addressed  to  her  particular  faculties  than 
Sarah's  was  wont  to  be.  She  really  could 
not  see  what  she  had  said  that  was  so  very 
dreadful.  She  had  not  alluded  to  the  family 
scandal,  though  of  course  she  had  thought 
of  it,  for  her  mind  was  of  the  kind  where 
such  rubbish  lies  heaped,  the  most  ancient 
and  the  newest  jostling  each  other,  like 
Roman  potsherds  and  Britannia  metal  tea- 
pots in  the  depths  of  a  city  river.  Stupe- 
faction having  given  way  to  indignation,  and 
Cousin  Vanhomrigh  not  having  re-appeared, 
she  set  forth  to  return  on  foot  to  the  place 
whence  she  had  come,  where  she  could  not 
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resist  telling  the  tale  of  her  own  discomfiture 
to  ears  not  wholly  sympathetic. 

Meantime  Essie,  having  locked  both  the 
parlour  doors,  lay  there  face  downwards  on 
Molly's  couch  In  a  paroxysm  of  sobs,  the 
physical  convulsion  of  which  made  her 
almost  unconscious  of  their  cause,  or  rather 
causes.  When  It  was  over,  she  had  promised 
herself  solemnly  on  her  knees  to  keep  her 
promise  to  Molly,  not  only  In  the  letter  but 
in  the  spirit.  She  would  Insist  on  Cadenus 
tellinor  her  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
married,  or  otherwise  bound  by  ties  nearer 
and  dearer  than  he  had  acknowledged,  to 
this  Mrs.  Johnson.  If  so,  she  would  leave 
Ireland,  and  not  endeavour  to  forget  him — 
for  that  was  impossible — but  endeavour  to 
allow  him  to  forget  her,  which  she  was 
compelled  to  believe  he  would  find  only  too 
easy.  She  was  to  spend  the  next  day  in 
Dublin  on  business  connected  with  her 
property,  and  Francis  was  to  accompany  her. 
She  would  leave  him  later  In  the  day,  when 
the  Dean  was  likely  to  be  at  home,  and  go 
ask  her  plain  momentous  question. 
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The  twilight  was  beginning  to  fall  as 
Essie  approached  the  Deanery  on  the  day 
following  the  Dean's  visit  to  Cellbridge. 
She  might  have  reached  it  earlier,  but  on 
various  pretexts  she  had  put  off  her  visit  till 
the  last  possible  moment.  It  had  been  her 
invariable  custom  to  call  there  with  due 
ceremony,  having  her  old  man-servant  with 
her  to  announce  her  arrival  by  a  pompous 
double  knock  at  the  Q^reat  door.  But  the 
Dean  had  frequently  led  her  out  by  his 
garden-door,  and  as  this  happened  to  be 
standing  open,  she  went  in  by  it,  too  intent  on 
her  purpose  to  consider  whether  so  informal 
an  entrance  would  meet  with  his  approval. 
From  the  garden  she  could  see  some  one 
writing  in  the  window  of  the  library.  Candles 
were  already  lighted  in  the  room,  and  against 
their  flame  she  saw  the  silhouette  of  a 
woman's  head,  which  certainly  did  not  belong 
to  Mrs.  Brent  the  housekeeper.  Her  heart 
gave  a  great  bound  and  then  stood  still  ; 
something  told  her  that  this  was  Mrs. 
Johnson.  She  stood  for  some  minutes  with 
her   fascinated  gaze  fixed  on  the  silhouette 
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bowed  over  a  great  book,  and  the  quickly 
moving  pen.  Then  turning  round  she  was 
aware  of  some  one  else  in  the  garden — a 
man  in  shirt-sleeves,  digging  potatoes. 
Patrick  had  been  left  this  task  by  his  master 
that  morning,  and  had  postponed  it  till  now. 
"  Is  the  Dean  within,  Patrick  1 "  she 
asked. 

'•  No,  madam,  he's  gone  to  Delville.  I 
hope  I  see  your  la'ship  in  good  health." 

"  Purely,  I  thank  you.  Who  is  the  lady 
in  the  library  }  " 

"  Sure, 'tis  Mrs.  Johnson,  madam."  And 
having  said  this,  Patrick  scratched  his  head 
and  was  penetrated  with  regret  at  not 
having  lied. 

"  I  wish  to  pay  her  my  respects.  Will 
you  announce  me,  Patrick  ? " 

He  gave  a  comical  look  at  his  earth-stained 
clothes  and  hands. 

"  Sure,  madam,  she'd  be  afther  calling  me 
a  dirty  divil  for  gladiatoring  round  with  the 
quality  widout  a  dacent  coat  to  my  back." 

*'  No  matter,  I  will  announce  myself," 
replied    Miss    Vanhomrigh,    and   turned   im- 
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pulslvely  towards  the  house  ;  it  struck  her 
that  It  was  perhaps  all  the  better  that  she 
should  appear  alone. 

Hetty  Johnson,  with  that  native  philosophy 
which  had  justly  endeared  her  to  her  friend, 
had  easily  made  up  her  mind  to  pass  over 
the  unpleasant  incident  of  the  preceding 
evening.  This  philosophy  of  hers  perhaps 
owed  something  to  the  fact  that  Madam 
Ppt.  In  spite  of  her  ailments,  was  an  ex- 
cellent sleeper.  A  good  eight  hours'  sleep 
usually  does  its  work  in  smoothing  out  the 
ruffled  mind,  as  thoroughly  as  a  good  high 
tide,  that  smoothes  out  the  teased  and  trampled 
sands  of  a  watering-place,  leaving  there  fresh 
stores  of  shining  seaweed  and  wet  shells  for 
the  children  to  gather.  In  token  that  she 
bore  no  malice  against  her  friend,  she  had 
come  to  copy  into  his  ledger  his  list  of  the 
poor  people  who  were  to  receive  badges, 
entitling  them  to  beg  within  the  Liberties, 
whence  other  besmears  were  henceforth  to 
be  excluded.  A  task  which  would  be  the 
more  obviously  a  labour  of  love,  because 
the    Dean    knew    that    Ppt.    shrugged    her 
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graceful  shoulders  at  this  new-fangled 
arrangement,  as  at  one  of  poor  dear  Presto's 
many  odd  fancies,  which  one  must  indulge 
because  they  were  his.  She  had  even  said 
that  had  she  lived  within  the  Liberties,  she 
would,  upon  her  word,  have  laughed  at  his 
rules,  and  been  a  free-trader  in  beggars  ;  for 
sure  the  poor  wretches  had  all  a  right  to 
get  what  they  could,  and  she  would  not  her- 
self be  near  so  charitable  were  it  not  for  the 
number  and  the  divertingness  of  the  Dublin 
beggars.  His  official  beggars  would  soon 
become  as  dull  as  beadles,  and  charm  not 
a  groat  out  of  any  one's  pocket. 

So  Ppt.  smiled  at  her  own  virtue,  with 
a  half-humorous  and  quite  unpharisaical 
pleasure  therein,  as  she  finished  her  copy 
and  wrote  beneath  it  the  date,  and  *'  Jonathan 
Swift,"  in  a  hand  which  other  people  might 
think  his,  but  which  he  would  know.  As 
she  was  forming  the  big  '*  J  "  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  She  said  "Come  in," 
without  raising  her  eyes,  feeling  sure  it 
would  be  only  Dingley  or  Mrs.  Brent.  The 
person    came    In,  but    did   not  advance  Into 
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the  room.  When  she  had  finished  writing 
"  Jonathan  Swift,"  she  looked  up  and  saw 
the  person  standing  by  the  door — a  lady,  very 
tall  and  pale  In  the  dim  light,  and  her  long 
straight  mourning  cloak.  The  hood  had 
half  fallen  back  from  her  fair  head,  and  her 
large  dilated  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mrs.  Johnson 
with  a  strange  intent  look,  that  was  almost 
beseeching  in  its  anxiety. 

"  Mrs.  Johnson — I  have  the  honour  to 
address  ?  "  she  asked  In  a  low  voice,  har- 
monious but  somewhat  tremulous. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  mind  moved  quickly, 
did  not  waste  much  time  In  astonishment. 
She  stood  up  under  arms  almost  Immediately. 

"  Your  servant,  madam,"  she  replied,  hold- 
ing her  head  up  proudly  on  her  long  neck, 
and  returning  the  intruder's  look  with  one 
more  cold  and  keen.  "  Your  visit  is  doubt- 
less to  the  Dean.  He  Is  abroad,  and  is 
not  expected  home  till  late." 

"  It  was  meant  for  him,  yet,  madam,  I'd 
as  lief  it  were  to  you,"  returned  Miss  Van- 
homrlgh,  nervously  grasping  her  own  cloak. 

"  Pray,    madam,     be    seated,"    said     Mrs 
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Johnson,  determined  not  to  be  justly  accused 
of  ill-breeding.  ''  May  I  enquire  the  name 
of  her  who  honours  me  with  a  visit  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,  madam,  if  I  do  not  answer 
that  question,'*  replied  Essie,  her  voice  still 
tremulous.  *'  Who  I  am  matters  not,  so  you 
will  but  believe  my  intentions  are  honest,  as 
indeed,  madam,  they  are." 

Mrs.  Johnson  bowed  with  a  little  look  of 
disdain  that  passed  unnoticed.  Miss  Van- 
homrlgh  might  not  know  her  by  sight,  but 
she  knew  Miss  Vanhomrigh  ;  DIngley  had 
once  pointed  out  the  young  lady  from  Mrs. 
Stoyte's  parlour  window,  and  after  that  she 
had  passed  her  once  or  twice  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin,  and  each  time  with  a  thrill  of  pain 
and  repulsion  that  surprised  herself.  She 
had  seen  the  visitor  approaching  the  house, 
but  owing  to  the  gathering  dusk  and  her 
bad  eyesight,  had  concluded  her  to  be  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Brent's.  But  now  she  had 
no  doubt  who  it  was.  Did  the  discreet 
Presto  encourage  Miss  Vanhomrigh  to  enter 
his  house  thus,  by  a  back  way,  alone  and  un- 
announced ? — Surely  not. 

VOL.  in.  ^i 
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Miss  Vanhomrigh  seated  herself  on  a  hard 
settee,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  on  a  chair  at  a 
Httle  distance.  So  these  two  women,  who 
had  for  ten  years  played  so  dire  a  part  in 
each  other's  lives,  met  for  the  first  time  face 
to  face.  They  could  not  but  look  at  each 
other  with  painful  interest.  Esther  saw  be- 
fore her  a  woman  who  had  reached  middle 
life,  with  a  face  still  handsome  enough,  but 
cold  and  hard;  not  that  face  bright  with 
sparkling  gaiety  or  sly  humour  or  cheerful 
benevolence,  with  which  Hetty  Johnson 
charmed  her  social  circle.  There  was  a 
sense  in  which  the  look  Mrs.  Johnson  wore 
at  that  moment  was  encouraging  to  her  rival, 
for  it  lent  a  new  probability  to  Swift's  asser- 
tion that  he  had  been  only  like  an  elder 
brother  to  her,  and  that  she  was  jealous  over 
him,  as  sisters  sometimes  are  over  brothers. 
Essie  on  the  contrary,  in  the  flush  and 
simplicity  of  her  emotion,  looked  unusually 
pretty,  soft  and  girlish. 

'*  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  madam  .'^ " 
asked  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  an  icy  calm  that 
was    not    assumed ;    for    a    deep    and   bitter 
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coldness  seemed  to  rise  from  some  hidden 
depths  in  her  heart  and  freeze  her  whole 
nature,  as  she  looked  at  this  young  woman, 
who,  it  seemed  to  her,  had  striven  in  the 
insolence  of  youth,  wealth  and  position  to 
rob  another,  one  older  and  less  fortunately 
situated,  of  her  only  treasure  ;  and  for  a  time 
had  succeeded,  and  thereby  for  ever  lessened 
the  treasure's  worth. 

"  I  know  not,"  returned  Essie,  forgetful  of 
forms,  of  all  except  the  fulfilment  of  her 
purpose.  "  That  is,  I  know  what  I  would 
say.  Mrs.  Johnson,  you  are  a  very  old 
friend,  almost  a  sister  to  the  Dean,  are  you 
not?" 

"  I  am  no  sister  nor  otherwise  related  to 
him,  madam,"  answered  Hetty,  wilfully 
misunderstanding  the  question.  "  But,  as  is 
well  known  to  his  friends,  he  has  been  my 
kind  protector  and  closest  friend  from  my 
childhood  till  now." 

*'  Then  you  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
his  humour,"  returned  Essie,  "  and  aware  'tis 
a  singular  one.  Oh,  do  not  mistake  me," 
she  added  quickly,  as  Hetty  looked  up  with  a 
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slight  frown;  **  I  know,  and Heavens! 

how  do  I  honour  his  great,  his  generous 
disposition.  Was  never,  sure,  a  heart  so 
tender  to  his  friends,  so  kind  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, so  staunch  to  every  cause  that  he 
deems  just  and  true.  No,  no !  I  do  not 
speak  in  dispraise  of  him." 

A  faint  flush  came  to  Mrs.  Johnson's 
marble  cheek,  and  her  soft  dark  eyes  glowed 
under  their  black  brows.  Irritable  and  sar- 
castic as  she  constantly  was,  she  did  not 
know  the  sensation  of  violent  anger,  of  a 
passion  that  swelled  the  veins  and  made  hot 
unmeasured  words  rush  from  the  throbbing 
brain  to  the  tongue.  No  doubt  as  a  little 
child  she  had  experienced  it,  but  never  as  a 
mature  woman.  Now  such  anger  rose  within 
her,  as  Miss  Vanhomrigh  praised  her  own 
husband  to  her.      But  she  controlled  it. 

"  Madam,"  she  said  with  studied  calm, 
"  I'll  not  affect  to  be  made  very  proud  by 
your  commendations  of  the  Dean,  for  you 
say  but  what  his  old  friends  have  been 
saying  these  thirty  or  forty  years.  Yet  'tis 
perhaps  as  well    I   am  here  to  listen   to   it 
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rather  than  he,  for  though  a  divine,  he  is 
human,  and  the  praises  of  so  fine  a  young 
lady  might  make  him  vain." 

Essie,  absorbed  in  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  her  point,  continued  :  "  I  praise  him  only 
because  I  cannot  refrain  from  doing  it — 
only  because  I  hate  to  be  forced  to  suspect 
a  fault  in  him,  and  that  fault — a  want  of 
candour.  Madam,  it  seems  you  have  known 
him  well  since  he  was  a  young  man,  tell  me 
— on  my  honour  I  do  not  ask  it  idly — would 
he  be  likely  to  keep  from  you,  from  another, 
a  secret  that  it  would  have  been  wiser,  more 
just  to  tell  them  ?  I  hate  to  think  it  possible, 
indeed  I  do." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Mrs.  Johnson,  her 
voice  trembling  with  anger,  '*  excuse  me,  I 
am  but  a  poor  country-bred  creature.  It 
may  be  polite  breeding  would  compel  me  to 
answer  a  question  that  to  my  simplicity 
appears  exceedingly  strange,  seeing  that  the 
Dean  is,  as  you  must  be  aware,  my  most 
valued  friend  and  benefactor.  Well,  I  make 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and  am 
therefore  free  to  say  I  would  not  discuss  the 
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Dean's  faults,  whether  real  or  fancied,  with 
my  oldest  acquaintance,  much  less  with  a 
complete  stranger  like  yourself." 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake  !  "  cried  Essie,  in  too 
deadly  earnest  to  admit  offence,  "■  do  hear 
me.  As  you  are  a  Christian  woman,  madam, 
restrain  your  anger — I  cannot  think  'tis  just 
— and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Pray 
do.  It  does  concern  you,  though  you  may 
not  think  it." 

Mrs.  Johnson,  impressed  by  the  appeal, 
and  ashamed  of  her  passion,  stood  irresolute. 
She  felt  no  fatal  curiosity  to  hear  the  truth 
about  Swift's  relations  to  her  rival,  but  on 
the  contrary  shrank  from  confidences  that 
might  be  painful  and  could  have  no  practical 
result.  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  it 
roused  her  wrath  to  hear  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
boldly  accuse  him  of  want  of  candour,  was 
because  that  was  a  trait  in  his  character 
which  she  had  been  at  pains  to  hide  from 
herself,  to  explain  away,  since  it  had  forced 
itself  on  her  attention  nine  years  ago.  But 
Hetty  Johnson  w^as  a  good  woman.  Miss 
Vanhomricrh's  manner  of  entrance  and  her 
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immediate  plunge  Into  a  subject  of  great 
delicacy,  had  naturally  both  startled  and 
shocked  her ;  yet  to  give  way  to  passion, 
to  trample  rudely  on  one  who  stood  before 
her  as  a  suppliant,  though  that  one  had 
wronged  her,  this  Hetty  could  not  do. 
Besides  there  was  something  compelling  in 
Esther's  intensity  of  purpose. 

*'  Madam,"  she  said,  speaking  once  more 
with  composure,  ''  you  bid  me  as  I  am  a 
Christian  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  I  am 
no  enthusiast,  yet  Christian  is  a  name  I 
value,  and  I  trust  you  do  too,  and  that  you 
do  not  make  use  of  it  for  any  vain  or  ma- 
licious purpose.  But  since  my  patience  is 
of  the  shortest,  and  my  friend  Mrs.  Dingley 
may  at  any  moment  join  us,  I  beg  you'll  be 
brief.  Sure,  'twere  childish  to  make  so  much 
ado  about  such  a  question  as  you  have 
asked.  Be  plain.  How  does  the  Dean 
want  candour  ?" 

Essie  raised  her  eyes,  fixed  them  on  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  yet 
said  nothing. 

''  What  secret  do  you  Imagine  he  has  to 
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keep  ? "  asked  Hetty,  with  the  impatience 
of  pain. 

Essie  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together, 
and  at  length  spoke  falteringly  and  by  a 
great  effort. 

''  Most  likely  he  has  none — but  I  came 
hither  to-day  to  ask  him  whether  'tis  true 
what  people  say ;  whether  he  is  a  married 
man,  or  in  any  way  bound — not  free." 

''Ah!"  cried  Hetty,  and  there  was  a 
pause.  Then — ''  By  what  right,  madam, 
would  you  have  ventured  to  ask  him  such 
a  question  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me,  can  you  answer  It  ?  '* 
cried  Essie. 

*' You  have  said  it — I  Insist  on  learning 
your  right,  your  motive  before  I  answer," 
returned  Hetty  quickly. 

''  Madam,"  cried  Essie,  '*  I  have  no  right 
— none  that  he  would  acknowledge,  yet  you 
will  understand  my  motive,  for  you  are  a 
woman  too !  Give  me  a  moment,  and  I  will 
try  to  make  it  clear  to  you." 

Leaning  with  one  arm  over  the  side  of  the 
settee  and  her  handkerchief  pressed  to  her 
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lips,  she  paused,  looking  not  at  Mrs.  Johnson, 
but  away  into  the  deepening  twilight  of  the 
room ;  and  so  after  an  uninterrupted  silence 
she  went  on,  but  still  intermittently — 

'*  I  have  a  friend,  a  kinswoman — I'll  not 
tell  you  her  name.  When  she  was  but  six- 
teen years  old  the  Dean  took  note  of  her  ; 
he  commended  her  wit,  and  she  had  wit 
enough  to  be  very  proud  of  his  praise. 
Years  after  that  when  he  was  in  London — 
ah,  you  Dublin  folk  don't  know  yet  how 
they  sought  after  him  in  London  ! — he  made 
a  pastime  of  enlightening  her  folly,  of  teach- 
ing her  to  reason  and  distinguish.  He  that 
had  the  greatest  and  wittiest  In  the  kingdom 
for  his  intimates,  he  condescended  to  be 
friends  with  her.  Madam,  you  know  him, 
gifted  with  what  a  happy  genius,  how  charm- 
ing in  his  benevolence  to  those  he  loves, 
how  various  In — well,  well,  you  know  ! " 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  stiffened  In  her  chair  as 
these  praises  of  Swift  came  out  slowly,  and 
ended  with  a  sigh. 

"  'Tis  enough — 'twas  but  natural,"  Essie 
resumed  with  an  effort,  her  voice  deepening 
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and  steadying,  ^'that  she  should  love  him. 
She  loved  him,  madam.  She  loves  him  still. 
Yes,  you  can  easily  Imagine,  she  loves  him 
still ;  for  what  wretched  pigmies  must  the 
common  run  of  men  look  beside  that  Image 
that  she  perpetually  carries  In  her  mind  ! " 

*'And  Dr.  Swift?  Has  he  returned  her 
passion  ?  " 

Mrs.  Johnson  spoke  with  unnatural  calm. 
She  had  been  listening  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
with  part  of  her  attention,  but  as  she  listened 
new  and  painful  thoughts  had  passed  through 
her  mind.  How  if  she  had  made  a  mistake 
in  allowing  her  whole  life  to  be  strictly 
bounded  by  Swift's  rules,  and  meantime 
another  woman  had  trampled  on  them, 
rushed  In  and  taken  the  kingdom  for  her 
own  ?  It  was  terrible  to  await  the  answer 
to  this  question,  and  terrible  also  to  be  com- 
pelled to  give  It ;  for  there  was  not  even  a 
plain  truth  to  fall  back  upon.  Pride,  her 
own  ever-sanguine  thoughts,  and  the  growing 
doubt  whether  this  Icy  woman  opposite  her 
could  ever  have  loved  even  Swift,  made  an 
affirmative  tremble  upon  Essie's  lips.     But 
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was  It  true  ?  Would  /le  admit  It  had  ever 
been  so  ?  No  ;  he  would  be  angry  at  the 
imputation.  And  she  had  come  hither 
scarcely  at  all  for  her  own  sake,  but  that 
she  might  at  length  behave  with  justice 
towards  this  woman,  of  whose  position  she 
had  for  years  thought  more  than  she  had 
chosen  to  admit  even  to  Molly,  to  whom 
she  was  now  prepared  to  yield  even  her 
heart's  blood.  The  struggle  was  short,  but 
sharp. 

Then—''  No,"  she  said  faintly. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  had  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  sat  up  again,  and  spoke  after  a 
pause. 

"  Then,  madam,  'tis  plain  that,  whether 
the  Dean  be  married  or  single,  this  young 
lady  should  abandon  at  once  her — her  un- 
fortunate passion." 

A  harder  word  had  risen  to  her  lips,  but 
she  suppressed  it.  Like  many  just  people, 
who  have  little  to  forgive  themselves,  Mrs. 
Johnson  found  it  difficult  to  be  generous,  but 
she  wished  to  be  so. 

*'  Tis   useless  to  persuade  her,"  returned 
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Essie,  her  head  bowed  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  her  own  tightly-clasped  hands.  ''  Nothing 
can  do  't  except  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
bound  to  another  by  some  tie  of  love  and 
honour  superior  to  the  tender  friendship" — 
the  phrase  pricked  Hetty  like  a  pin,  for  she 
knew  it — **  that  he  has  often  avowed  for  her. 
Is  he  so  bound  ?  O  madam,  pray  do 
answer  me  freely,  for,  though  I  honour 
marriage,  I  am  not  so  much  the  slave  of  the 
world's  opinion  as  to  regard  no  other  tie 
between  man  and  woman  as  deserving  of 
consideration.     Tell  me,  I  implore  you  !  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Johnson's, 
who  met  them  with  a  white  stern  face  and 
an  imperious  gesture  that  commanded  her 
to  pause.  Presto  had  Ppt.'s  word  of  honour 
that  the  fact  of  their  marriage  should  never 
be  hinted  at.  He  had  suggested  last  night 
that  worldly  motives  were  making  her  repent 
that  promise.  She  would  show  him  that  at 
any  rate  she  knew  how  to  keep  it. 

''  Madam,"  she  said  deliberately,  ''  I  know 
not  what  you  would  hint.  The  Dean  is  not 
a  man  to  form  any  unlawful  tie — you  might 
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have  guessed  as  much.  As  to  love,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief — and  you'll  remember  that 
I  am  his  oldest  friend — he  has  never  once 
entertained  that  passion,  not  even  at  the  age 
when  few  have  the  discretion  to  avoid  it. 
The  chief  part  of  your  question  seems  to  be 
whether  he  is  married.  I  can  but  say  he 
has  never  told  me  so  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
often  talked  against  marriage,  especially  the 
marriage  of  men  advancing  in  years.  I  have 
answered  you,  madam,  as  well  as  I  am  able, 
and  beg  you'll  excuse  me.  'Tis  full  time  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings." 

''  You  have  concealed  nothing  from  me  .^ 
Are  you  sure  you  have  told  me  everything  ? " 
asked  Essie  earnestly,  rising  from  the  settee. 

Hetty  rose  too. 

''  I  have  answered  you,  madam,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  and  my  short  patience. 
I  heard  a  friend  who  is  to  walk  home  with 
me  come  into  the  house  just  now  ;  you  really 
must  excuse  me.  Will  you  wait  the  Dean 
here  ?  " 

'*  No,  no  !  "  cried  Essie,  terrified.  ''  Fare- 
well, madam.     I  thank  you  for  your  patience, 
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and  ask  your  pardon  for  my  singular  conduct, 
which  may  well  seem  unpardonable." 

She  sighed,  and  drew  her  hood  forward. 
Both  ladies  curtseyed,  and  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
left  the  room,  leaving  the  door  wide  open  in 
her  haste. 

Hetty  did  not  immediately  follow  her  ;  she 
sat  down  again.  She  seemed  to  have  been 
sitting  stone  still  for  a  long  time,  and  certainly 
must  have  been  so  for  several  minutes,  when 
a  voice  called  her,  low  but  clear. 

''  Mrs.  Johnson." 

Surely  that  woman  was  not  still  there ; 
yet  it  was  her  voice.  Hetty  did  not  im- 
mediately reply. 

'*  Mrs.  Johnson,"  it  came  again,  louder  and 
more  insistent. 

Hetty  walked  slowly  and  reluctantly  to 
the  open  door.  Yes,  Miss  Vanhomrigh  was 
still  there.  She  stood  just  under  the  large 
lantern  that  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
hall,  with  its  handsome  paving  of  great  black 
and  white  marble  slabs.  Her  face  was  very 
pale,  paler  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
Lantern  cast  the  shadow  of  her  hood  across 
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her  eyes.     It  made  them  look  almost  black, 
yet  they  gleamed  out  of  the  shadow. 

"Mrs.  Johnson,"  she  repeated.  Hetty 
moved  a  little  nearer,  yet  not  much  beyond 
the  lintel  of  the  door. 

**  Listen,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  thouo^h 
not  loud  was  very  clear,  and  had  a  strength 
and  ring  of  command  in  it  that  Hetty  had 
not  heard  before  ;  "  I  am  myself  that  woman, 
that  most  unhappy  woman  I  spoke  of.  I 
appeal  to  you  before  God,  as  you  hope  for 
mercy,  have  mercy  on  me  and  on  yourself ! 
Tell  me  the  truth.  Are  you  married  to  Dr. 
Swift  .^  " 

Mrs.  Johnson  stood  up  white,  transformed 
to  stone,  but  with  her  eyes  fronting  that 
piercing  gaze  opposite,  that  seemed  as  though 
it  would  tear  the  heart  out  of  her  bosom. 
At  length  she  spoke,  and  was  aware  that  a 
little  tremor  ran  through  her,  but  her  enunci- 
ation was  clear,  haughty,  deliberate. 
]  "  No,  madam,  I  am  not.  You  have  asked 
too  much.  Go  !  Leave  this  house  ! "  and 
she  pointed  to  the  door,  which  was  open,  as 
though  her  strange  visitor  had  once  already 
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gone  out.  Then  the  black  figure  vanished 
silently  again  into  the  outer  dusk,  this  time 
to  return  no  more. 

Yet  even  before  it  had  gone,  Hetty  had 
turned  her  back  on  it.  Never,  never  before 
in  all  her  life,  in  which  reason  had  ever  con- 
trolled emotion,  had  she  experienced  or 
imagined  such  a  struggle  as  that  which  had 
but  now  torn  her  bosom.  She  trembled  and 
stretched  out  her  hands  for  support,  as 
though  she  had  received  a  blow,  and  so 
going  blindly  back  into  the  dim  library, 
found  herself  suddenly  yet  gently,  caught 
and  supported  in  a  man's  arms. 

'*  Dear,  dearest  Ppt.,"  whispered  Swift's 
voice  close  to  her  ear.  "'Twas  worthy, 
'twas  noble.  Madwoman  !  How  durst  she 
come  here  ?  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  not 
lie,  you  that  hate  a  lie  !  And  then  I  heard 
you  do  't — and  all  for  Presto's  sake.  Dear, 
brave  Ppt.  How  can  he  ever  be  sorry 
enough  ? " 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said  faintly  ;  "  I  am  not 
well.  Let  me  sit  down."  Then — "  How 
did  you  come  here  "^  " 
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He  seated  himself  by  her  on  the  settee, 
and  took  her  irresponsive  hand. 

''  When  I  came  In,  Mrs.  Brent  told  me 
there  was  some  one  with  you  in  the  library  ; 
so  I  went  in  there,"  pointing  to  a  door 
communicating-  with  the  dinlng-parlour. 
'*  But  I  heard  nothing,  so  presently  I  opened 
the  door  softly  and  stole  in.  That  was  how 
it  happened.  I  never  meant  to  spy  on 
Pt.,  nor  that  moon-struck  creature  either. 
Heaven  knows  how  she  came  hither  ;  'twas 
not  at  my  invitation.  But  I  am  very  glad 
I  heard  Ppt.  tell  her  lie,  else  she  would  have 
kept  the  thing  a  secret,  and  never  have 
allowed  Pdfr.  to  know  all  her  loyalty  and 
goodness  to  him." 

"  Pray  let  Patrick  order  a  coach,"  said 
Hetty  ;  *'  I  am  not  well.  I  wish  to  go  to 
my  lodgings." 

"  Poor  dear  Dallah  !  Let  me  go  with 
you." 

**  No,  no.  Why  should  you  ?  DIngley 
must  be  here  somewhere.  Pray  call 
Patrick !  " 

And    hurrying   to    the    door   again,    Mrs. 

VOL.    III.  N 
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Johnson  called  out  in  a  shrill  fretful 
voice,  *'  Dingley,  Dingley  !  "  Dingley 
answered  from  the  distance,  and  Swift 
coming  meekly  forth,  shouted  to  Patrick  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

''  You  won't  let  me  come  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  You  are  very  good  to  offer  it  ;  but 
Dingley  will  take  care  of  me." 

''  May  I  come  to  supper  ?  " 

''  Faith,  if  you  choose  to  sup  with  Dingley 
and  eat  her  tripe.  I  am  sick,  and  going  to 
bed." 

"  May  I  come  in  the  morning  ?  "  he  asked 
almost  timidly. 

''  I  thought,  Presto,  'twas  our  rule  not  to 
meet  of  a  morning.  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  come  before  dinner.  Mr.  Ford 
has  sent  us  a  hare,  so  you  had  best  dine  with 
us  to-morrow." 

"  Dear,  poor  Pt.  !  "  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
standing  close  to  her,  and  looking  down  at 
her  inscrutable  face  with  wistful  eyes  ;  *'  she 
thinks  it  was  my  fault.  It  was  not  indeed — 
as  hope  saved,  it  was  none  of  Presto's 
fault." 
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''  Don't ! "  she  cried,  with  a  quick  look  of 
pain.  ''  Why  will  you  talk  about  it  ?  "  Let 
us  forget  It  as  soon  as  we  can.  Ah,  here's 
DIngley  !  DD.,  I  am  sick — we  must  ride 
home." 

DIngley  was  voluble  in  finding  reasons  for 
Hetty's  sickness,  which  ranged  from  the  bit 
of  lobster  she  had  eaten  last  week  to  the 
magpie  they  had  seen  In  the  Phoenix  Park 
that  afternoon.  Having  satisfied  herself 
that  the  cause  was  found,  her  anxiety  was 
allayed.  Patrick  had  caught  a  coach  close 
by,  and  the  Dean  helped  the  ladles  In, 
vainly  trying  to  win  a  glance  from  Ppt.'s 
averted  eyes.  When  the  coach  had  driven 
off  he  went  back  to  the  library,  and  finding 
his  big  ledger  open,  where  Hetty  had  been 
copying  his  list,  he  shut  it  to  with  a  mighty 
bang  ;  and  as  It  banged,  he  cursed  Missessy 
aloud. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Essie  was  very  silent  on  the  journey,  as  her 
Hght  chaise — the  horse  was  young  and  her 
coachman  knew  she  loved  fast  going — flew 
across  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  swung  down 
the  steep  hill  where  the  old  road  to  Lucan 
dips  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  dark 
except  for  the  light  of  the  chaise-lamps. 
Francis  was  leaning  back  in  the  opposite 
corner.  Having  addressed  her  once  or  twice 
and  received  no  answer,  at  length,  when 
they  were  far  upon  the  road,  he  roused  her 
by  some  remarks  in  the  course  of  which  he 
compared  her  unfavourably  as  a  companion 
with  a  red  Indian  in  a  frost.  Essie  asked 
pardon  humbly  for  her  inattention.  She 
might  have  alleged  a  headache,  but  small 
fibs   did   not  come   naturally  to   her,  and  in 
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truth  she  was  physically  quite  unaffected  by 
her  part  in  an  interview  that  had  shattered 
Mrs.  Johnson.  So  she  merely  said  that 
something  had  occurred  in  Dublin  which 
pre-occupied  her  mind.  Perhaps  the  dark- 
ness gave  Francis  courage. 

"  Essie,"  he  said  shortly ;  *'  Moll  had  con- 
fidence in  me.     'Tis  a  pity  you  have  none." 

''  Now,  Frank,  how  can  you  say  that,  when 
I  show  so  much  .^ " 

''  Yes,  a  very  great  deal.  You  tell  me 
your  money  matters  because  you  don't  value 
'em  any  more,  and  believe  that  I  can  save 
you  trouble.  That's  your  shrewdness,  and 
shows  no  confidence  except  in  mine." 

''Well,  I  see  you  are  still  the  old  brat, 
never  contented." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  was  never  discontented 
without  a  cause.  Do  I  complain  of  living  in 
the  American  wilderness,  as  you  folks  at 
home  call  it  ?  No,  I  like  it,  and  so  would 
you  if  you  was  there.  'Tis  reasonable  to 
complain  when  a  man  has  a  grievance  thai 
can  be  remedied,  as  mine  can  easily  be. 
Sure  I  don't  flatter  myself  in  thinking  there's 
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no  other  relation  you  have,  male  or  female, 
you  value  as  much  as  myself.  How  vastly 
well  that  sounds  for  me,  to  one  that  does 
not  know ! " 

Essie  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  I  am  willing  to  allow  as  much,"  she 
replied. 

''  'Tis  not  a  great  deal,*'  returned  Francis 
dryly,  **  when  you  can't  abide  the  others. 
But  Moll  thought  more  of  me  than  that, 
Hess;  she  asked  me  to  stand  to  you  in  her 
place  when  she  was  gone." 

"Nay,  that's  impossible,  Frank!"  cried 
Essie. 

''  You  think  I  don't  love  you  as  much,"  he 
said. 

''How  should  you,  dear  cousin?"  she 
answered  gently.  "  Yet  you  love  me  much 
better  than  I  deserve." 

They  were  silent  a  few  minutes.     Then — 

"  Essie,"  he  said,  ''do  you  know  that  Moll 
sent  for  me  to  come  home  and  take  care  of 
you. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  with  a  start ;  "  indeed  I 
did  not.     I    am  very   sorry  for  't — I    mean 
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sorry  you  should  have  left  your  affairs  and 
taken  so  long  a  journey  on  my  account,  when 
you  can  be  of  little  service  to  me,  except 
in  so  far  as  I  am  honestly  glad  to  have 
you." 

**  I  might  perhaps  be  of  service  to  you," 
he  returned.  *'  But  you  will  not  let  me. 
You  will  not  consider  that  we  have  known 
each  other  as  well  as  brother  and  sister  all 
the  days  of  our  lives,  and  that  there's  none 
who  has  so  good  reason  to  love  and  serve 
you  as  I.  It  was  not  on  account  of  your 
land  or  your  fortune — matters  with  which 
she  knew  you  well  able  to  deal — that  Molly 
begged  me  to  stay  with  you." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  would  have,"  she 
murmured. 

"  I  would  not  be  forced  to  watch  you 
sending  good  years  after  bad  ones,  and 
never  a  word  said.  For  Heaven's  sake  let 
there  be  no  disguises  between  us,  but  tell 
me  plainly  whether  you  intend  staying  here 
and  continuing  the  same  mode  of  life.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  But  'tis  madness,  and 
I'll  not  leave  you  to  it — I'll  hang  first.     Oh, 
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I    have    a    thousand    things  to  say  to  you, 
Hess,  and  can't  say  'em,  and  yet  I  will." 

**  Not  now,  Francis,"  she  cried  faintly, 
''  wait  a  little.  I  know  not  what  I  intend. 
I  promise  you  shall  hear  my  resolve,  and 
even  the  reasons  for  it  when  'tis  made.  But 
say  no  more  just  now.  I  can  bear  nothing 
more  this  evenlns:." 

"  I  am  content  with  your  word  of  honour 
that  you'll  put  confidence  in  me.  Indeed, 
there's  none  has  so  great  a  regard  for  you, 
Essie,  if  you'd  but  believe  it." 

And  so  they  passed  to  indifferent  topics. 

Essie  went  to  rest  that  night  with  a  con- 
science, if  not  a  heart,  unburdened.  She 
could  not  but  believe  Mrs.  Johnson's  solemn 
assertion  that  she  was  not  married  to  Swift, 
but  she  did  not  feel  very  sure  that  she  had 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  And  now 
that  the  impulse  w^hlch  had  taken  her  Into 
Mrs.  Johnson's  presence  was  exhausted,  she 
beean  to  fear  that  Swift  would  be  told  of 
her  proceedings,  and  be  extremely  angry 
with  her.  She  lay  awake  half  the  night, 
thinking  of  what  she  could  say  to  assuage 
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his  wrath.  She  decided  to  write  to  i\Irs. 
Johnson  and  beg  her  to  keep  silence  ;  but 
when  the  morning  came  she  could  not  stoop 
to  that.  It  was  a  warm  grey  day,  with  a 
noise  of  distant  thunder  rolling  about  the 
Wexford  mountains,  and  an  occasional  swift 
heavy  shower  racing  across  the  garden.  She 
wandered  out  between  these  brief  storms, 
pretending  to  garden,  and  then  about  the 
house,  pretending  to  look  to  household  trifles, 
but  all  the  time  a  heavy  weight  seemed  to  be 
on  her  head,  and  a  yet  heavier  one,  a  weight 
of  terror,  on  her  heart.  About  noon  Francis 
came  in  to  transact  business,  and  they  laid 
out  ledgers  and  papers  on  the  Book-room 
table  ;  but  he  complained  that  she  was  so 
inattentive  she  might  as  well  not  have  been 
there.  Before  they  had  been  long  at  work, 
she  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  thrusting  some 
papers  into  his  hands,  said  to  him  with  a 
startled  face  : — 

"  Take  these  Into  the  next  room.  Pray 
go  at  once." 

She  had  heard  the  sound  of  hasty  hoofs 
approaching  the  house  along  the  hard  road. 
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A  moment  later  there  came  a  loud  knock  at 
the  front  gate.  Francis  went  reluctantly, 
and  left  the  door  of  the  dining-parlour  ajar. 
He  could  not  but  guess  whose  was  the 
heavy  foot  that  immediately  afterwards  came 
stridino^  into  the  house.  Swift  had  flunor  his 
reins  to  the  old  manservant  who  opened  the 
outer  gate  to  him,  and  entering  the  house 
unannounced,  burst  into  the  Book-room. 

Essie  faced  him  half  leaning  on  the  table, 
as  white  as  a  sheet  and  with  terror  legible 
on  every  line  of  her  face.  Two  days  ago 
she  had  wondered  in  jest  what  the  hundredth 
Cadenus,  the  one  she  had  not  seen,  was  like  ; 
now  she  saw  him.  The  awful  look  she  had 
seen  and  dreaded  before  was  mild  compared 
to  this,  for  it  was  not  only  a  vision  of  black 
wrath  that  stood  there  frowning  upon  her, 
but  something  worse;  something  that  cut  into 
her  heart,  cold  and  sharp  as  a  knife.  It  was, 
or  seemed  to  be.  Hate.  An  interminable 
minute  the  shape  stood  in  the  doorway,  then 
making  two  strides  forward,  flung  a  sealed 
packet  violently  down  on  to  the  table.  At 
the  same  instant  Esther  sunk  on  her  knees, 
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as  much  because  her  trembh'ng  Hmbs  refused 
to  support  her  as  for  the  purpose  of  suppH- 
cation,  and  stretching  out  her  hand,  clutched 
him  convulsively  by  the  right  arm  as  he 
turned  to  go. 

"  Cadenus  !  "  she  would  have  shrieked  ; 
but  nothing  more  was  audible  than  a  hoarse 
murmur  that  died  in  her  throat. 

'*  Cadenus  ! " 

At  the  second  attempt  her  lips  framed  the 
word  ;  but  the  voice  was  a  mere  whisper. 

He  raised  his  left  hand  as  though  to  loose 
her  fingers  from  his  sleeve,  and  loosening 
them  herself,  she  let  her  arm  drop  to  her 
side.  In  an  instant  he  was  gone.  She  heard 
the  bang  of  the  house-door  and  the  outer 
gate,  and  then  the  hurrying  hoofs  of  the  big 
horse,  just  as  she  had  heard  them  four 
minutes  ago,  only  this  time  they  were  going 
instead  of  coming.  When  the  last  echo  of 
the  horse-hoofs  had  died  away,  Francis, 
listening  in  equal  bewilderment  both  to  the 
sounds  and  the  silence  of  those  few  minutes, 
heard  a  strange  cry  ;  a  long  low  moaning 
cry,  less  human  than   like  that  of  some  in- 
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articulate  suffering  creature.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  Book-room.  He  went 
in,  and  coming  hastily  round  the  corner  of 
the  door,  almost  trod  on  Essie's  hand.  She 
had  fallen  face  forwards  on  the  ground,  and 
the  hand  stretched  out  above  her  head  held 
a  torn  wrapper,  which  seemed  to  have  con- 
tained the  sheaf  of  papers,  that  had  slipped 
after  her  from  the  table,  and  lay  strewn  upon 
her  body.  Francis  called  her  name,  but 
there  was  no  response,  and  on  raising  her 
head  he  saw  she  was  perfectly  unconscious. 

Swift  had  once  been  used  to  scoff  good- 
naturedly  at  Esther  if  she  told  him  that  she 
was  sick ;  but  hers  was  that  strange  kind  of 
good  health  which  has  a  poor  constitution 
behind  it,  and  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of 
the  past  few  years  had  told  upon  it.  For 
some  days  after  her  last  interview,  if  so  it 
could  be  called,  with  Swift,  she  kept  her 
room  and  saw  no  one.  When  she  reap- 
peared, both  Mrs.  Conolly  and  Francis  were 
startled  at  the  change  in  her.  To  herself  it 
appeared  not  so  much  that  she  was  another 
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person,  as  that  she  was  dead ;  a  corpse  that 
moved  and  spoke  and  even  remembered, 
but  to  which  some  essential  of  Hfe  was  lack- 
ing. It  no  more  occurred  to  her  that  she 
could  take  up  again  that  past  existence  of 
hers  than  it  could  have  done  If  the  erave 
lay  between  her  and  It.  For  years  she  had 
believed,  at  first  rightly,  afterwards  mis- 
takenly, that  Swift  loved  her  better  than  he 
dared  allow.  Time,  circumstance,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  violence  of  her  own 
passion,  had  completely  worn  out  his  senti- 
ment for  her.  Now  for  her  too  the  moment 
of  awakening  had  come.  She  saw  that  her 
love  was  unreturned  ;  yet  more,  she  believed 
that  she  had  always  been  indifferent  to  her 
idol,  and  had  even  become  an  object  of 
hatred  to  him.  Her  twelve-years'  passion, 
the  torture  and  the  inspiration  of  her  life, 
fell  dead,  and  with  It  died  the  greater  part 
of  herself. 

For  many  days  and  nights  following  that 
first  and  last  meeting  of   the  two   Esthers 
the  thoughts  of  each  ran  in  much  the  same 
channel.     Esther  Johnson,  for  all  her  phllo- 
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sophy,  was  unable  to  refrain  from  bestowing 
a  good  deal  of  useless  and  painful  reflection 
on  the  disappointments  and  disadvantages  of 
her  connection  with  Swift,  while  the  disaster 
and  humiliation  that  had  attended  hers 
seemed  to  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  as  she  lay- 
staring  at  the  darkness  night  after  night,  to 
be  branded  on  her  flesh.  Yet  each  one, 
entertaining  the  last  of  the  common  stock 
of  lovers'  delusions,  said  to  herself  that  after 
all  Swift  was  the  only  man  she  could  ever 
have  loved. 

If  in  the  night  Essie  tossed  on  her  bed, 
or  paced  the  room  in  a  restless  agony  of 
thought,  in  the  daytime  a  great  apathy  of 
body  and  mind  had  fallen  upon  her.  Her 
constitutional  indolence,  no  longer  counter- 
acted by  strong  interests,  seemed  all  that 
was  left  of  the  old  Esther.  The  autumn 
was  cold  and  rainy,  and  she  spent  most  of 
the  day  on  the  stool  before  the  fire  that  had 
been  her  favourite  seat,  but  the  habitual  book 
was  no  longer  open  before  her,  or  if  open, 
was  unread.  She  never  left  the  grounds, 
even  to  visit  the  few  poor  families  whom  she 
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had  found  fit  objects  for  her  charity  among 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  claimants  ;  for, 
generally  speaking,  the  dirt  and  untruthful- 
ness and  disorderliness  of  the  Irish  poor 
offended  her  more  than  their  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness and  na'ivetd  amused  her.  Sometimes 
she  would  leave  the  fire  and  go  out  through 
the  parlour  window  without  any  protection 
against  damp  and  cold,  as  had  always  been 
her  custom,  and  stroll  aimlessly  round  the 
garden,  or  stand  on  the  old  bridge  and  watch 
the  swollen  Liffey  tearing  under  the  high 
arches,  tumbling  amid  its  yellow  foam  dead 
leaves  and  mats  of  dry  reeds  and  broken 
branches.  She  would  go  to  the  Bower,  too, 
and  stand  with  a  strange  apathy  in  the  very 
place,  leaning  on  the  very  branch,  where  she 
had  stood  on  that  September  day  when  she 
and  Swift  had  last  visited  It  tosfether.  The 
Bower  above  and  around  and  the  island 
below,  turned  golden,  and  sheltering  each 
other,  kept  their  glory  later  than  the  meadow 
trees,  which  the  stormy  winds  and  rains 
stripped  bare  earlier  than  usual.  But  in 
time    they  too   laid    it    by,  and   the   slender 
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yellow  leaves  of  the  willows,  and  the  small 
fretted  orange  or  red  leaves  of  the  thorns, 
were  mingled  in  the  stream  and  rushed  on 
under  the  bridge,  or  were  heaped  by  the 
eddying  river  in  its  miniature  bays  and  inlets. 
The  russet  foliage  of  the  oak  remained 
longer  to  roof  in  the  Bower ;  but  the  wind 
and  rain  moaned  and  pattered  through  it  on 
to  the  rock  below.  Still  if  it  did  not  actually 
rain,  Essie  continued  to  come  thither  in  her 
black  dress  and  thin  kerchief,  though  week 
by  week  the  full  curves  of  her  shape  fell 
away  and  grew  nearer  to  hollow  leanness, 
and  the  pink  of  her  cheeks  was  replaced  by 
two  spots  of  hard  bright  colour. 

Meantime  Francis,  lost  now  to  all  thought 
of  what  might  be  said  about  it,  hovered 
round  her,  putting  shawls  for  her  that  she 
did  not  use  and  food  on  her  plate  that  she 
would  not  eat,  and  inviting  her  to  walks  and 
rides  she  would  not  take,  though  she  never 
failed  to  thank  him  for  his  care  and  remon- 
strate with  him  for  losing  his  time  with  her. 
But  something  more  was  needed  than  this 
kind  of  care.     If  anything  could  have  warmed 
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the  icy  corpse  of  Esther  back  to  Hfe,  It  would 
have  been  a  warm  stream  of  human  tender- 
ness, flowing  out  perpetually  towards  her  In 
expressions  of  love,  In  soft  beguiling  ways 
and  instinctive  adaptation  to  her  moods. 
Her  melancholy  condition  and  loneliness, 
except  for  himself,  made  Francis  more  sen- 
sible than  ever  of  his  deep  attachment  to 
her,  and  he  knew  vaguely  what  she  wanted, 
but  he  could  not  give  it  her.  All  his  life  up 
till  now  he  had  been  accustomed,  first  as  a 
matter  of  temperament,  then  as  a  matter  of 
pride,  to  hide  all  that  was  warm  and  kind  In 
him  under  a  cold  and  unkind  mask,  and  now 
in  bitter  helplessness  he  strove  to  alter  him- 
self and  could  not.  A  caressing  word  upon 
his  lips  sounded  idiotic  in  his  own  ears  and 
unnatural  In  hers.  If  love  had  burst  into 
his  life  as  something  new.  It  might  have 
altered  all  that  ;  but  his  love  for  Esther  was 
part  of  his  old  self,  and  to  her  less  than  to 
any  one  else,  could  he  be  different. 

To  be  passive  and  helpless  In  the  face  of 
a  crisis  was  a  new  experience  to  him.  But 
he  dared  not  take  any  decided  step,  lest  it 
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should  be  a  wrong  one,  and  had  Essie  been 
capable  of  noticing  anything,  she  must  have 
noticed  a  transformation  in  him,  for  he  grew 
silent  and  almost  humble.      He  never  asked 
her  about  that  strange  apparition  of  Swift,  for 
he  had  observed  enough  to  be  satisfied  that 
it    had    signified    a   rupture   between   them. 
The   papers  which   he  had   picked  up  from 
the   floor  and  locked  into  her  desk  on   the 
day  when  he  had  found  her  lying  unconscious, 
were   evidently  letters  of  her  own,  and  the 
thick  fair  curl  that  had  fallen  down  among 
them  had  no  doubt  been  cut  years  ago  from 
her   young   head,  with   a  badinage  that   had 
not  wholly  masked   some   underlying   senti- 
ment.    The  Dean  had  quitted  the  field ;  so 
far  so  good — but  what  a  wreck  had  he  left 
behind  him  ! 

After  this  state  of  things  had  lasted  with- 
out any  change  for  nearly  four  months, 
Francis  at  length  behaved  in  a  manner 
that  he  despised  ;  he  went  and  confided 
his  wishes  and  difficulties,  and  Esther's 
melancholy  condition  to  Mrs.  Conolly.  Mrs. 
Conolly    had    long    had    uneasy    suspicions 
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concerning  Miss  Vanhomrigh  and  the  Dean, 
whom  she  was  as  wilHng  as  Francis  could 
desire  to  credit  with  the  whole  blame  of  the 
matter.  This  was  the  secret  of  her  anxiety 
to  see  Miss  Vanhomrigh  well  married,  for 
otherwise  she  was  not  one  of  that  class  of 
matrons  who  regard  all  the  disengaged  men 
and  women  of  their  acquaintance  as  so  much 
marrying  material.  When  Francis  had  told 
her  his  story  in  an  embarrassed  and  unex- 
pansive  manner,  yet  with  a  sincerity  of  pain 
and  anxiety  which  he  could  not  disguise, 
and  when  she  had  amplified  it  by  her  own 
guesses  and  observations,  she  solemnly 
declared  that  her  fancy  could  not  have 
devised  anything  so  good  as  this  marriage, 
which,  besides  providing  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
with  a  good  husband,  would  remove  her  far 
from  the  possibility  of  renewed  intercourse 
with  Swift,  and  from  all  that  could  recall  to 
her  the  faults  and  the  misfortunes  of  her 
youth. 

"■  Describe  to  her  your  solitude,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,"  she  said,  when  Francis  had 
declared   for  the  tenth  time  that    Essie  had 
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a  regard  for  him,  but  that  he  despaired  of 
persuading  her  to  look  upon  him  as  a  possi- 
ble husband.  "  Describe  to  her  the  horrors 
and  dangers  of  the  American  wilderness  !  " 

"Danger!    Nonsense!"  Interjected  Francis. 

*'  The  absence  of  all  that  can  make  life 
agreeable/'  continued  Mrs.  Conolly ;  *'and 
see  If  shell  not  be  eager  to  share  all  with 
you. 

"What,  madam?  You  would  have  me 
appeal  to  her  pity  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  for  her  sake.  I  am 
certain  she'd  make  you  a  good  wife,  for  she's 
one  of  whom  you  may  say  that  when  she 
sets  her  hand  to  the  plough  she  looks  not 
back.  Yet  'tis  more  for  her  sake  than  for 
the  difference  'twill  make  to  you  In  that 
savage — yes,  I  will  call  it  savage — country, 
that  I  earnestly  hope  for  this  marriage.  If 
you  love  her,  lay  pride  on  one  side,  and 
through  her  love  If  you  can,  but  through 
her  pity  if  you  cannot,  win  her — for  her  own 
sake  win  her." 

Francis  put  up  his  lip,  and  could  not 
promise  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
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She  went  to  see  Miss  Vanhomrigh  with 
him  a  few  days  after,  and  found  her  on  the 
terrace  outside  the  summer  parlour. 

"  What  will  you  do  when  your  cousin  Is 
gone  ?  "  she  asked  Essie,  when  Francis  had 
stepped  down  Into  the  garden  for  a  minute. 
"  Sure  you'll  not  let  him  cross  the  seas  alone 
and  leave  you  here  alone  too.  'Twould  be 
the  foollshest  thinor-." 

"Would  It  not  be  more  foolish,  dear 
madam,  to  keep  him  here  Idle,  and  even  In 
danger  should  he  be  recognised  .^ " 

"  'Twould  be  madness.  But  there's  no  such 
reason  why  you  should  not  accompany  him." 

**  Why,  Madam  Conolly,  you  forget  we  are 
not  in  fact  very  nearly  related.  The  good 
people  In  the  plantations  would  talk." 

''  I  meant  of  course  that  you  should  marry 
him." 

"•  Poor  Francis  !  Would  not  that  be  a 
little  unfair  to  him  .'^ " 

"  My  dear,  he  wishes  It,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Conolly,  pressing  her  hand  as  Francis 
rejoined  them.  And  in  a  few  minutes  she 
took  her  leave. 
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''  What  were  you  saying  to  my  cousin  just 
now,  madam  ?  "  asked  Francis,  as  he  handed 
her  down  the  terrace  steps. 

''  I  was  saying  that  you  wished  to  marry 
her,"  repHed  Mrs.  Conolly  Indifferently. 
Francis  ejaculated  something  that  did  not 
seem  expressive  of  gratitude. 

''Lord!  No  thanks,  I  beg,"  said  Mrs. 
Conolly,  with  a  little  smile.  "  Sure,  'twas 
not  for  your  sake  I  did  it,  but  for  hers.  I 
was  convinced  you'd  never  do  it  your- 
self." 

"You  take  me  for  a  timid  man,  Madam 
Conolly." 

''  By  no  means,  but  for  a  lover  so  half- 
hearted and  cold  that,  were  't  not  for  the 
happy  circumstance  of  your  dwelling  In 
America,  I'd  by  no  means  desire  a  woman 
I  valued  to  marry  you." 

She  spoke  partly  in  jest,  but  also  partly  In 
earnest.  Francis  reddened,  but  when  he 
returned  to  Esther  he  was  unusually  pale. 
It  was  a  mild  December  day,  and  she  sat 
listlessly  on  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace, 
looking  away  over  the  river  and  the  meadows 
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to   the   blue    Dublin    mountains.        Francis 
stood  In  front  of  her. 

''  Did  you  beheve  what  Madam  Conolly 
told  you,  Hess  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  puzzled 
look. 

"  What  was  It  ? "  she  said.  Mrs.  Conolly  s 
whispered  information  had  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  her,  and  she  was  not  thinking 
about  it.  Indeed  she  could  hardly  be  said 
to  think  of  anything  in  those  long  days  of 
brooding,  and  even  at  night  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  had  ceased  to  be  very  clear  and 
poignant,  though  fever  and  a  hacking  cough 
kept  her  awake. 

"  She  told  you  I  wished  to  marry  you,  and 
it  is  true.  If  she  said  that  I  loved  you 
dearly,  that  was  true  also." 

She  still  looked  at  him  with  that  little 
puzzled  contraction  of  the  brows  that  was 
familiar  to  him. 

''  Mrs.  Conolly  cannot  let  me  be,"  she  said  ; 
"but  indeed  you  need  not  listen  to  her, 
Francis.  You  have  always  made  too  much 
of  the  trifle  of  kindness  you  owe  us.      I  do 
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not  wish  to  marry,  and  if  I  did,  for  you  to 
marry  me  out  of  gratitude — why,  'twould  be 
ridiculous." 

''Good  heavens,  Hess  !"  he  cried,  coming 
nearer  to  her,  "  can't  you  believe  that  I  love 
you  r 

She  sighed  wearily,  as  one  who  Is  obliged 
to  talk  of  what  does  not  interest  her. 

"  I  know  you  do  In  reason,  Frank,"  she 
answered.  ''  But  you  don't  want  to  marry 
me.  Mrs.  Conolly  has  been  talking  to  you. 
Why  can't  she  leave  me  alone  ?  " 

'*  Now  listen  to  me,  Essie,"  he  said,  stand- 
ing up  close  to  her  and  taking  her  hand. 
"  Confound  Mrs.  Conolly  !  don't  mention  her 
ao-aln.  Ten  years  ago  I  said  to  myself  that 
I  would  get  you  for  my  wife.  If  ever  I  had  a 
chance.  Have  I  got  a  chance  now,  Hess? 
Do  try  and  believe  I  love  you." 

"•  No,  no  ;  you  can't,"  she  whispered,  turn- 
ing pale. 

''  Hess,  I  can — I  do." 

She  wrenched  her  hand  from  his  grasp, 
for  a  moment  roused  from  her  apathy. 

''  You  wouldn't  If  you  knew,"  she  moaned. 
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"  Not  if  you  knew  how  I  have  spent  myself 
in  worshipping  that  man — Oh,  much  worse  .' 
— how  I  grovelled  at  his  feet,  and  he  all  the 
time  hating  me." 

Francis  stepped  back  and  silenced  her  by 
a  quick  gesture. 

*'  Hush,"  he  said  almost  sternly,  ''  never 
tell  me  a  word  of  him  !  'Tis  folly,  for  you 
can  say  somewhat  to  give  me  pain,  but 
nothing  to  alter  my  regard  for  you.  For 
God's  sake  let  all  this  be  clean  forgotten 
between  us.  There's  a  new  country  waiting 
for  you,  Essie.  You'll  love  it  very  well. 
There's  little  company  there,  but  you  never 
was  fond  of  company,  and  there's  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done,  such  as  you  was  used  to 
love.  And  I  must  tell  you  myself,  since 
there's  no  one  else  to  do  it,  that  you  will  find 
yourself  and  me  persons  of  consequence  out 
there,  and  all  the  people  coming  to  us  for 
counsel  and  assistance  from  as  many  square 
miles  of  country  as  there  are  in  Ulster  and 
Leinster  put  together.  You  used  to  say 
you'd  love  to  be  somebody,  Hess,  and  on 
my  honour  you  may  be  a  queen  out  there. 
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Then  'tis  such  a  wholesome  air — not  like 
this  chill  place ;  you'll  soon  lose  your  cough 
and  be  as  strong  as  ever  you  was.  'Tis 
certain  you'd  do  well  to  come  with  me,  Hess 
—I  can't  take  a  '  No.'  " 

Her  momentary  agitation  had  passed 
away ;  she  listened  quietly  with  bowed  head. 
She  remained  silent  so  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  he  had  finished  speaking,  and  he  fancied 
his  words  had  not  been  without  effect.  Then 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  strange  look, 
half  dull,  half  sad,  and  shook  her  head 
slowly. 

'*  'Tis  too  late,"  she  said.  *'  You  are  very 
good,  Frank  ;  once  I  should  have  liked  your 
new  country  well  enough."  He  cried  out 
aofainst  her  ''too  late,"  but  she  continued 
talking  in  a  spiritless  way,  yet  as  one  stating 
some  plain  fact.  "  Yes,  it  is  too  late,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  I  dare  be  sworn  you 
think  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  broken 
heart ;  I  was  used  myself  to  think  it  a  bit  of 
cant  or  ladies'  vapours.  I  know  better  now, 
for  my  own  heart  is  broken.  It  should  not 
be    so,    I    allow ;    I    must  be  a  poor  weak 
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creature  for  this  to  have  happened.  I  see 
very  well  that  what  you  say  is  wise  as  well 
as  kind,  and  I  should  be  very  fortunate  if  I 
could  do  as  you  advise ;  but,  my  dear,  'tis  of 
no  manner  of  use.  I  am  fit  for  nothing  more 
in  this  world  though  I  should  be  thirty  or 
forty  more  years  in  it,  as  I  very  well  may  be." 

There  was  something  dreadful  in  the  dead 
calm  of  her  speech  and  look ;  it  almost 
carried  conviction  to  Francis'  unwilling 
mind,  but  he  withstood  the  impression. 
Sitting  down  by  her  on  the  balustrade,  he 
endeavoured  to  argue  with  her,  but  in  vain. 
She  only  shook  her  head  at  his  reasoning. 
At  length  he  was  reduced  to  silence  and 
despair,  when  suddenly  Mrs.  Conolly's  advice 
occurred  to  him.  Must  he  appeal  to  her 
pity  ?  Yes  ;  for  her  own  sake.  So  he  made 
the  last  sacrifice  of  his  pride,  and  pleaded 
with  her  to  come  for  his  sake,  because  if  she 
did  not  his  life  would  always  be  solitary — 
more  solitary  than  she  could  imagine. 

She  smiled  faintly. 

*'  Not  always,  Frank.  You  are  young  for 
a  man,  and  look  at  me — I  am   an   old,   old 
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woman.  Some  day  you  will  get  a  young 
wife,  and  live  happy  ever  after." 

He  answered  impatiently — 

"  Women  seldom  come  my  way,  and  when 
they  do  they  don't  love  me,  nor  I  them. 
Besides  you  know  me,  and  with  how  cold  a 
heart  I  am  cursed,  so  that  I  never  loved  but 
very  few  persons  in  my  life.  There  are  just 
two  alive  now  whom  I  love  ;  one  is  his  lord- 
ship, and  t'other — well,  that  other  I  love 
incomparably  more,  and  always  shall  do,  so 
long  as  I  live." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Frank,"  she  said, 
"  and  yet  I  am  not.  For  I  can  t,  however  I 
try,  be  truly  sorry  about  anything.  I  used 
to  laugh  at  you  when  you  was  a  boy,  for 
thinking  whenever  you  was  sick  that  you 
was  going  to  die,  and  now  I  am  as  foolish 
myself,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  going 
to  die." 

He  threw  his  arm  round  her,  not  caress- 
ingly, but  to  drag  her  into  the  house. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  cried  ;  ''  you  must  leave 
this  cursed  climate,  or  'twill  kill  you  as  it 
killed  Molly." 
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"  Ah,"  she  said.  *'  So  you  too  think  it 
killed  Molly.  I  have  sometimes  thought  so 
since  she  died.  In  that  case  it  was  my  fault 
that  she  died,  for  it  was  my  doing  that  w^e 
settled  in  Ireland  ;  she  never  loved  it  very 
well." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  glass 
doors  into  the  parlour. 

"  Essie,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  if  you  continue 
to  give  way  to  such  splenetic  fancies,  you 
will  end  a  mad-woman." 

"  I  was  a  mad-woman,  Frank,  for  the  best 
part  of  my  life.  'Twould  have  been  a  mercy 
then  to  have  sent  me  to  Bedlam.  But  now 
I  am  quite  sane,  and  know  very  well  what 
I  have  been  and  what  I  am.  O  Frank, 
you  must  be  mad  yourself  if  you  really  love 
me.     Let  us  not  talk  of  it  ^ny  more." 

But  Francis,  having  once  begun  his  wooing 
of  Esther,  carried  it  on  with  energy  and 
persistence.  In  earlier  days  such  obstinacy 
would  have  roused  a  rebellious  temper  in 
Esther,  but  **  Governor  Huff"  was  now  dead 
and  buried.  She  shed  a  few  weary  tears 
over  the  matter,  and  finally  got  her  own  way 
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by  partial  yielding.  He  was  to  go  away  and 
leave  her  to  think  it  over.  In  the  spring,  on 
his  way  back  to  America,  he  was  to  return 
to  Cellbrldge,  and  then  perhaps — -very  likely, 
she  would  do  as  he  wished. 

So  foolish  a  thing  is  the  human  heart,  that 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  Esther  watched 
the  ship  sail  out  of  Dublin  Bay,  which  bore 
away  the  only  creature  that  loved  her,  except 
two  old  servants.  She  was  glad  to  get  back 
home  and  brood  wholly  undisturbed,  even 
Mrs.  Conolly  having  gone  to  Dublin.  Soon 
after  Christmas  there  came  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  and  an  iron  frost  that  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  go.  For  weeks  the  roads  were 
blocked  and  every  village  thrown  upon  its 
own  resources.  Neither  news  nor  visitors 
came  near  the  lonely  house  at  Cellbridge. 
The  black  trees  broke  under  the  frozen 
snow,  and  their  great  branches  lay  across 
the  garden  paths  or  hung  into  the  river,  and 
caught  as  in  a  net  the  pieces  of  ice  it  brought 
down  on  its  chill  dark  current.  And  some- 
times Esther  wandered  out  to  the  bridge, 
and  watched  the  icy  river  or  scattered  food 
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for  the  freezing  birds,  but  oftener  she  sat 
idle  by  the  fire.  All  the  winter  there  was 
no  change  in  her,  except  that  every  day  she 
grew  leaner,  and  coughed  more,  and  suffered 
more  pain. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  Swift  had  recovered  the  "bad  head" 
that  had  followed  on  his  angry  rupture  with 
Esther  Vanhomrlgh,  he  expected  to  find  a 
letter  from  her  full  of  appeal  and  remon- 
strance, or  at  least  reproach.  He  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  it  unread,  yet  he 
was  glad  not  to  find  It,  Weeks  went  by, 
and  still  she  made  no  sIo[-n.  At  leno^th  then 
his  life  was  free  from  those  continual  claims 
which  he  could  neither  deny  nor  allow.  He 
had  hardly  guessed  how  completely  Esther's 
sympathy  and  admiration  had  ceased  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  worry  and  division  of 
interest  his  connection  with  her  caused  him. 
He  who  prided  himself  justly  on  the  faithful- 
ness of  his  attachments,  was  a  little  ashamed 
to  think  how  this  great  friendship  of  his, 
that  had  once  been  but  too  warm,  was  now 
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quite  cold ;  a  dead  burden  to  be  thrown  out 
of  his  life  with  a  sigh  of  relief  But  the  fact 
must  be  acknowledged,  with  shame  or  with- 
9ut  it ;  he  was  thankful  to  have  shaken  him- 
self free  from  this  ten-years'  entanglement. 
He  walked  the  streets  with  a  lighter  step, 
and  gave  more  sugar-plums  and  halfpence  to 
the  children,  and  rallied  the  apple-women 
more  good-naturedly  than  he  had  ever  been 
known  to  do ;  and  every  one  said  how 
hearty  the  Dean  was  looking.  Mrs.  John- 
son, too,  was  brilliant  in  spite  of  the  bad 
winter.  Since  she  would  not  let  him  speak 
to  her  on  the  subject,  he  had  written  her  a 
letter  asking  her  pardon  a  thousand  times 
for  the  pain  he  had  caused  her,  telling  her 
that  he  was  fully  resolved  never  again  to 
hold  any  communication  with  that  poor 
crazed  creature  ''  that  shall  be  nameless,"  and 
imploring  her  to  exercise  all  her  powers  of 
forgetfulness  on  the  matter.  Hetty  did  not, 
never  again  could  love  him  as  she  had  once 
done,  but  she  was  neither  analytical  nor 
repining,  and  found  another  kind  of  happi- 
ness   in    his    complete    devotion    to    her ;    a 
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devotion  as  tender  as  he  had  shown  in  the 
days  of  her  youth,  and  much  more  respectful 
and  unselfish.  She  was  formed  for  society, 
and  Hfe  became  very  pleasant  to  her  as  the 
increasing  number  of  Swift's  admirers  and 
friends  widened  the  circle  of  her  own.  He 
v/as  no  longer  a  lonely  man  in  Dublin,  except 
with  the  inevitable  loneliness  of  his  intellect 
and  character.  If  it  was  beyond  Mrs.  John- 
son's power  to  understand  or  genuinely  care 
for  many  of  his  interests,  there  were  others 
about  him  now  to  supply  her  deficiencies ; 
young  eager  minds  looking  to  him  for  in- 
spiration. He  threw  off  that  winter  in  mere 
light-heartedness  a  dozen  anonymous  ballads, 
epigrams  and  broadsheets  on  trifling  occa- 
sions, which  have  mostly  disappeared  with 
the  trunks  of  a  long  past  generation  of 
travellers.  They  served  to  keep  his  pen 
sharp  for  more  serious  warfare,  as  it  Avas 
reported  that  the  English  Parliament  in- 
tended before  long  to  make  a  fresh  attack 
on  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  through  the 
coinage.  All  patriotic  eyes  turned  towards 
the  great  Dean,  and  he  like  the  war-horse  of 
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his  favourite  Book  of  Job,  scented  the  battle 
from  afar  and  cried  ''  Ha,  ha  ! "  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  For  full  six  months  he 
rejoiced  In  his  freedom,  and  seldom  or 
never  thought  of  Esther  Vanhomrigh.  At 
length  the  persistent  black  east  winds  had 
ceased  to  blow,  and  as  he  rode  Into  the 
country,  he  noticed  that  the  catkins  and 
primroses  were  out  in  the  hedges ;  then  he 
could  not  help  thinking  and  thinking  kindly 
of  her  who  was  used  to  have  an  unusual 
delight  in  the  spring.  Not  that  he  wished 
to  renew  his  intercourse  with  her,  which  he 
saw  clearly  now  to  have  been  disadvantage- 
ous to  her  as  well  as  troublesome  to  himself, 
but  he  hoped  she  w^as  gone  over  to  England, 
since  he  had  heard  nothing  of  her  this 
winter.  There  no  doubt  she  was  nursing 
Mrs.  Purvis,  and  would  soon  inherit  another 
fortune  and  marry  some  one  ;  perhaps  "  little 
Master,"  her  cousin,  who  was  an  ugly  dis- 
agreeable fellow,  but  honest  enough.  These 
suppositions  served  as  an  anodyne  to  the 
slight  uneasiness  of  conscience  that  could  not 
but    be    caused   by    the    recollection    of    his 
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once  esteemed  and  adored  Missessy.  The 
sunshine  that  had  lonof  been  missino:  from  the 
earth  was  very  pleasant  to  feel,  and  his  head 
seemed  boiling  with  an  unusual  number  of 
ideas  as  he  trotted  along  the  lanes,  or  smoked 
a  surreptitious  pipe  in  his  library  window- 
seat.  The  world  was  eoinof  so  well  with  him 
that  had  he  retained  enough  of  his  usual  pes- 
simism, he  would  have  said  that  something 
unfortunate  must  be  about  to  happen. 

One  Sunday  late  In  May,  Patrick  was 
dressing  him  for  the  Cathedral,  and  he  was 
endeavouring  to  forget  his  amusement  over 
the  complete  success  of  his  last  literary  fraud, 
and  attune  his  mind  to  the  sacred  function  in 
which  he  was  about  to  take  part.  Patrick 
was  talking  ;  he  always  talked,  and  the  Dean 
listened  or  not  according  to  his  humour. 
On  this  day  he  had  not  paid  any  attention  to 
Patrick's  discourse,  till  the  name  Vanhomrloh 
attracted  his  attention. 

"Eh?     H'm!     What  was  that   you    was 
saying,  you  chatter  pie  ?  " 

''Thunder  and  turf!     His  riverence  gets 
hard  of  hearing  !    I  was  saying,  your  honour," 
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and  here  Patrick  raised  his  voice  to  a  shout, 
"  Mrs.  Smith's  own  woman  met  Miss  Van- 
homrlgh's  man  in  the  town  to-day,  and  he 
told  her  his  poor  lady  was  mighty  sick 
— bless  her  piirty  face  ! — and  he  afther 
fetching  the  doctor." 

"  Why,  I  thought  she  was  gone  to 
England." 

"  Sure  she  never  went,  your  riverence. 
She's  been  in  a  mighty  queer  w^ay  all  this 
year,  it  seems  ;  near  crazy  they  do  say  ;  and 
now,  poor  lady,  she's  in  the  article  of  death. 
'Twas  her  own  man  told  me  so.  Lord, 
lord  !  And  her  such  an  illlgant  crayture, 
and  such  a  fine  spirited  way  wid  her 
too  ! " 

"  Pooh,  Patrick  !  You  servants  love  to 
exaggerate.  No  doubt  when  I  have  a  bad 
head  you  tell  all  the  footmen  of  your 
acquaintance  the  poor  Dean's  in  the  article 
of  death.  Put  my  bands  straight.  Pshaw^  ; 
I  say  Miss  Vanhomrigh  '11  live  to  a  hundred  ! 
My  hat,  I  say  ;  the  bell  will  be  down  and 
you  still  jabbering.  I  know  not  whose  curse 
we     bear — 'tis    certainly   not     the    curse    of 
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Adam — when  we  must  needs  feed  this  pack 
of  lying  varlets." 

And  still  muttering  he  went  out. 

But  he  could  not  banish  from  his  mind 
this  bit  of  news,  probably  false,  since  all 
Patrick's  news  was  false,  which  he  had  heard. 
It  pursued  him  through  the  Cathedral  ser- 
vice, and  he  kept  wondering  how  far  it  was 
true,  while  mechanically  repeating  the  usual 
prayers.  He  found  himself  taking  it  more 
and  more  seriously,  and  giving  way  to  a 
strange  kind  of  horror,  a  something  like 
remorse,  although  he  knew  of  no  just 
grounds  for  such  a  feeling.  While  he  stood 
up  in  his  stall  in  the  choir  listening  to  the 
anthem,  which  always  bored  him  and  to-day 
was  unusually  long,  this  feeling  increased 
upon  him,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  throb- 
bing in  the  head  and  a  general  tension  of  the 
nerves,  such  as  was  often  symptomatic  of 
one  of  his  attacks.  The  organ  was  playing 
very  low,  and  one  boy  was  singing  with  a 
pure  but  somewhat  veiled  soprano  voice, 
inexpressive  as  a  bird's  and  sounding  thinly 
in    the    large    crowded    church.       Suddenly, 
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hlo-h  and  wild  above  the  low  boominor  of  the 

o  o 

orean  and  the  thin  trickle  of  sono^,  there 
rung  out  a  shriek  ;  a  woman's  shriek  of 
agony,  at  once  hoarse  and  shrill.  The 
sound  gave  him  a  terrible  shock  ;  he  leaned 
far  out  from  his  stall  and  looked  down  the 
aisle  to  the  west  end,  whence  the  shriek 
appeared  to  have  come,  and  there  he  saw 
a  woman  in  a  white  dress  wringing  her 
hands  and  weeping  wildly.  He  distinctly 
saw  Esther  Vanhomrigh.  Forgetful  of  the 
anthem,  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the 
many  eyes  upon  him,  he  left  his  place  and 
stalked  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
Cathedral.  Many  of  the  people  had  left 
their  seats,  and  a  little  crowd  was  collected 
at  the  west  end. 

*'  Where  is  she  ?  "  asked  the  Dean  sternly, 
scarcely  lowering  his  voice.  A  verger,  more 
decorous  than  his  superior,  pointed  to  a 
poor  woman  of  the  shop-keeping  class,  stout 
and  elderly,  who  lay  on  the  ground  in 
convulsions,  while  a  doctor,  kneeling  at  her 
side,  cut  open  her  sleeve  preparatory  to 
bleeding  her 
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''  Who  shrieked  and  caused  this  tumult  ? " 

**'Twas  her,  your  reverence.  Faith,  the 
poor  lady  Is  in  a  strong  fit  and  couldn't 
hinder  herself,  Mr.  Dean." 

*'  Ay,  but  the  lady  In  white  ? " 

No  one  had  seen  a  lady  in  white,  unless 
a  child  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the  pews, 
who  had  jumped  up  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  could  be  considered  a  lady.  The 
doors  were  closed,  and,  looking  carefully 
round  the  church  he  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  one  present  resembling  Miss 
Vanhomrigh.  The  blood  that  horror  had 
frozen  In  his  veins  flowed  on  with  a  leap  ;  he 
blushed  a  dark  red  as  he  walked  up  the  aisle 
more  hastily  than  he  had  come  down  it,  and 
regained  his  stall  as  the  anthem  was  ended. 
What  a  trick  had  his  short  sight  and  his 
fancy  combined  to  play  him  !  It  was 
ludicrous.  He  was  in  that  excited  condition 
when  a  very  poor  joke  or  no  joke  at  all  will 
sometimes  strike  a  person  as  irresistibly 
funny.  His  demeanour  during  the  service 
was  as  a  rule  punctiliously  reverent,  but 
when,  Immediately  on   reaching  his  seat,  he 
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kneeled  down  to  join  In  the  prayer  for  the 
King's  Majesty,  he  could  no  longer  restrain 
his  amusement.  He  seldom  felt  any  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  aloud,  but  just  on  this  occasion 
he  could  have  made  the  choir  ring  with  his 
mirth.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  moderate 
it  to  some  extent,  though  not  to  stop  It.  As 
he  kneeled  with  his  face  plunged  In  the 
voluminous  folds  of  his  sleeves,  the  curls  of  his 
peruke  continued  to  tremble  and  his  broad 
shoulders  to  shake  and  heave  in  a  prolonged 
paroxysm  of  laughter  which  shocked  himself. 
The  canon  sitting  next  to  him,  who  was 
accustomed  to  hear  him  following  the  prayers 
in  a  whisper  and  joining  loudly  in  the 
Amens,  could  not  but  observe  his  unusual 
demeanour.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  supposing  him  to  have 
gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  Cathedral  with 
a  view  to  assisting  the  sick  person  there,  he 
took  the  Dean's  emotion  to  be  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  that  which  It  really  was.  As  the 
canon  happened  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
chapter  who  understood  that  he  had  a  great 
man  for  his  dean,  he  took  note  of  the  little 
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incident,  and  added  it  to  his  private  collection 
of  anecdotes,  illustrating  the  compassionate 
nature  of  the  most  remorseless  of  satirists. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  rest  were  more 
o^enuine. 

By  the  time  the  prayers  were  over  he  had 
recovered  both  from  his  untimely  merriment 
and  the  disquieting  effect  of  Patrick's  bit  of 
news.  He  would  send  a  note  to  a  cousin  of 
Miss  Vanhomrigh's  in  Dublin  and  ask  after 
her  ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  some  very 
slight  complaint  from  which  she  was  suffer- 
ing. So  he  smiled  with  particular  cheerful- 
ness at  Ppt.,  waiting  for  him  as  usual  at 
the  south  door,  just  on  the  spot  which  he 
afterwards  chose  for  her  grave,  and  they 
walked  over  to  the  Deanery  together ; 
Dingley  too  must  accompany  them.  He 
did  not  always  postpone  dinner  till  after  the 
afternoon  prayers,  but  to-day  there  were 
some  gentlemen  from  a  distance  expected, 
and  the  dinner  had  been  put  late  to  suit 
their  convenience.  Before  it  was  over  he 
received  a  line  from  Miss  Vanhomrigh's 
cousin,   stating   that    she    had    been  a    little 
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Indisposed,  but  that  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  her  for  some  weeks,  and  ''  no  news  is 
good  news."  Mrs.  Johnson  was  rather 
tired  and  went  home  early,  but  the  gentle- 
men llneered  on  In  the  dininor-room  till 
late  in  the  evening,  not  indeed  drinking 
heavily,  which  the  Dean  did  not  permit, 
but  enjoying  a  regale  of  coffee  and  con- 
versation. 

Dr.  Sheridan  was  there,  and  he  and  Swift 
exchanged  volleys  of  punning  wit,  such  as 
now  delio^hts  none  but  the  writer  of  bur- 
lesques,  but  from  which  intelligent  persons 
in  those  days  contrived  to  extract  amusement. 
The  talk,  however,  was  far  from  being  all  of 
such  a  nature,  for  Mr.  Ford  had  just  received 
a  letter  from  Erasmus  Lewis  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of   how  the   man  Wood   had 

bought  from  the  K 's  mistress — the  very 

sum  paid  was  mentioned — the  privilege  of 
issuing  a  new  copper  coinage  for  Ireland  ; 
how  It  was  to  be  much  more  debased  than 
the  English,  even  if  this  Wood  fulfilled  his 
contract  honestly,  and  whereas  in  England 
the  copper  coinage  was  scarce  more  than  a 
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hundredth  part  of  the  currency,  in  Ireland  It 
was  proposed  to  make  it  as  much  as  a 
quarter.  Something  of  all  this  the  audience 
knew,  but  their  wrath  rose  as  the  details, 
some  old  and  some  fresh  and  some  false  or 
exaggerated,  were  marshalled  before  them. 
Dr.  Winter,  who  was  a  mathematician, 
whipped  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  speedily 
proved  it  would  cost  the  country  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

''  Why,  sir,"  said  a  gentleman  from  Wex- 
ford, with  an  oath,  "  all  the  gold  and  silver 
in  the  country  will  immediately  find  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  landlords  in  England, 
and  we  that  live  on  our  own  estates  must 
be  content  with  dirty  stuff,  which  none  that 
are  not  obliged  will  say  'thank  you'  for,  and 
which  will  be  worth  nothing  in  exchange 
with  the  money  of  other  countries." 

"'Twill  be  the  ruin  of  our  commerce," 
cried  another.  ''  But  that  no  doubt  was 
Walpole's  chief  design  in  the  matter." 

"  'Twas  Sunderland  sold  the  privilege  to 
Kendal,"  interposed  Delany. 

''  May  be ;  but  doubtless  Walpole  moved 
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the  fat  Vrow  to  demand  it,"  said  Swift. 
*'  Ay,  ay,  wherever  there's  wickedness  and 
corruption,  you  may  take  your  oath  FHm- 
nap Walpole,  I  mean,  's  in  it." 

"  Let's  drink  to  his  damnation.  Pass  the 
bottle!"  cried  Mr.  Ford,  and  filled  his  glass. 

**  And  to  Wood's  and  the  German  hae's," 
added  his  neighbour,  surveying  the  diminished 
contents  of  the  bottle  somewhat  anxiously. 

**  If  we  must  drink  damnation  to  every  one 
that's  tarred  with  that  brush,  my  cellar  will 
not  last  it  out,  nor  will  there  be  lying  room 
under  my  table  for  the  fallen,"  said  Swift 
dryly.  "  But  'tis  not  persons,  'tis  the  system 
that's  most  damnable.  The  Kin^r's  mistress 
has  as  good  a  right  as  the  King's  ministers 
to  sell  that  which  belongs  to  neither  of  'em. 
How  long  are  we  to  be  treated  like  slaves  ? 
As  long,  I  suppose,  as  we  consent  to  it. 
What  does  it  matter  to  us  if  this  ironmoneer 
coins  his  soul  and  body  into  halfpence  for 
us,  if  we  don't  take  'em  ?  " 

"Well  said!"  cried  several;  ''Mr.  Dean, 
we'll  beat  Walpole  yet." 

"  I    fear  'twill   be  a  difficult   undertaking," 
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observed     Delany,    who    was    patriotic,    but 
somewhat  wanting  In  courage  and  enthusiasm. 

''  Difficult !  "  ejaculated  the  Dean.  ''  Ay, 
there  are  plenty  of  men  fancy  an  enterprise 
condemned  as  impossible  when  they  have 
pronounced  It  to  be  difficult.  If  'twere 
easy  you'd  not  find  me  troubling  to  under- 
take it." 

"  How  do  you  purpose  to  begin?"  asked 
Winter. 

The  Dean  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  The  oracle  is  dumb,  Winter." 

''  I  wish,"  said  another,  ''there  were  some 
chance  of  Walpole  coming  soon  to  the 
gallows,  and  then  I  doubt  we  should  find  he 
had  left  as  edifying  a  last  speech  and  con- 
fession as  the  late  lamented  Elllston." 

This  was  a  notorious  street-robber,  executed 
about  a  year  before,  whose  purported  last 
dying  speech  and  confession,  wherein  he 
declared  himself  to  have  denounced  all  his 
old  associates,  so  that  they  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against  if  they  did  not  abandon  their 
evil  practices,  had  been  circulated  in  Dublin, 
and  had  produced  consternation  among  the 
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criminal  classes.  But  the  better  informed 
suspected  the  genuineness  of  the  Dying 
Speech  and  Confession,  and  even  thought 
they  could  guess  its  real  author. 

"  Then  should  we  be  as  free  from  tyranny 
and  corruption  In  Dublin,  as  we  are  now 
from  street-robbery,"  said  Delany,  with  a 
smile. 

'''Twas  an  excellent  thought,  whoever  It 
belonged  to,  to  print  the  rogue's  confession," 
returned  Swift  gravely.  "  I'm  told  there's 
scarce  been  the  least  theft  on  the  streets  this 
twelvemonth." 

'''Tis  an  odd  thing,  though,  the  fellow 
held  so  good  a  pen,"  said  Winter  slily ;  ''I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  if  Walpole 
should  attempt  the  same,  their  styles  would 
be  found  to  resemble  each  other  surprisingly." 

"  Your  riverence,"  Interposed  Patrick,  in 
an  agitated  wdiisper,  "there's  a  gintleman 
without  that's  afther  seeing  you  on  a  matther 
of  life  and  death,  and  there's  no  denying  him 
at  all,  at  all.  Indeed,  sir,  he'll  take  no 
denial." 

Swift  had  changed  his  seat  after  dinner,  in 
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order  to  hob-nob  more  freely  with  Sheridan, 
and  the  door,  which  Patrick  held  wide  open, 
was  Immediately  behind  him.  The  untimely 
visitor  In  his  Impatience,  had  followed  Patrick 
and  stood  but  a  little  way  back  from  the 
threshold  of  the  room.  The  light  from  a 
sconce  near  fell  on  his  face.  Swift  had  not 
turned  his  head,  but  lifting  his  eyes  as 
Patrick  spoke,  he  met  the  stranger's  eyes 
looking  out  at  him  from  a  mirror  on  the 
opposite  wall.  These  eyes  meeting  him  so 
unexpectedly,  the  apparition  of  that  white 
stern  face  arising  like  a  ghost  opposite  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  festivity,  startled  and 
disturbed  him  as  much  as  though  it  had  been 
the  ancient  writing  on  the  wall.  He  turned 
and  made  sure  it  really  was  Miss  Yanhom- 
rlgh's  cousin  Francis  ;  then  he  flung  away 
his  dinner-napkin  and  stepped  out  into  the 
hall,  closing  the  door  sharply  behind  him. 

"Is  Miss  Vanhomrigh  sick  ?"  he  asked  of 
his  visitor,  without  ceremony. 

*' Dying,"  replied  Francis  shortly.  His 
eyes  were  worn  and  red  with  watching  and 
secret  tears,  and  his  whole  face  looked  older 
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by  several  years  than  it  had  done  In  the 
autumn. 

''  Impossible  !  "  cried  Swift,  turning  pale. 
''  Good  God,  sir,  there  must  be  some  hope." 

"  None  at  all.  'Tis  a  question  of  a  few 
hours,"  returned  Francis.  ''  She  is  urgent 
to  see  you.  I  think  she  is  wandering,  but 
I  could  not  forbear  promising  to  bring  you." 

Swift  was  deeply  affected. 

"  This  is  terrible,"  he  said.  ''  Poor,  poor 
Missessy  !  Poor  dear  child  !  'Tis  so  sudden 
I  cannot  feel  it  true." 

''  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  said 
Francis.  ''  If  you  mean  to  come,  order  your 
best  horse  out  at  once.  Mine  is  havinof  a 
mash,  and  will  go  back  as  fast  as  he  came." 

The  Dean  hastily  gave  the  order.  He 
would  not  return  to  the  dining-room  lest  his 
agitation  should  be  visible,  but  rushed  up- 
stairs to  change  his  gown  for  a  riding-dress, 
while  Francis  went  to  fetch  his  horse  from 
the  stables  of  a  neighbouring  inn.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  they  were 
crossing  the  bridge  at  a  sharp  trot,  side  by 
side.     The  Dean  would  have  liked  to  enquire 

VOL.  HI.  Q 
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further  concerning  Essie's  condition,  but  he 
had  an  unaccountable  feeHng  of  embarrass- 
ment in  addressing  Francis.  Besides,  the 
noise  of  the  streets,  which  on  this  fine  moon- 
light evening  were  full  of  traffic,  seemed  an 
unfitting  accompaniment  to  conversation  so 
solemn  and  distressing  as  there  must  needs 
be.  So  he  wrapped  himself  in  reflections 
that  every  moment  became  more  poignant. 
They  took  the  way  by  Phoenix  Park,  and 
Francis  being  a  little  ahead  when  they 
arrived,  had  no  sooner  touched  the  turf  than 
he  let  his  horse  break  into  a  gallop.  The 
Dean's  big  horse,  which  though  naturally  not 
so  fast,  was  fresher,  started  eagerly  in  pursuit, 
and  the  two  dark  shapes  flew  on  neck  and 
neck  across  the  pale  open  stretches  of  the 
park,  till  the  ground  dipped  and  they  were 
blotted  out  in  the  darker  shadows  of  some 
thorn-trees.  When  they  regained  the  road 
they  breathed  their  horses,  and  the  Dean 
almost  timidly  addressed  his  companion. 
''  Is  not  this  sickness,  sir,  very  sudden  ?" 
''  No,  sir,"  replied  Francis.  *'  This  violent 
fever  is  sudden,  but  she  has  been  sick  ever 
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Since  the  autumn,  and  has  taken  no  manner 
of  care  of  her  health  till  very  lately.  I  endea- 
voured to  make  her  more  careful  of  herself 
while  I  was  with  her,  but  to  no  purpose." 

"Ah,  poor  child!"  cried  the  Dean,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  his  tears.  "  She  was 
used  to  have  such  good  health  ;  no  doubt 
she  could  not  believe  she  was  111." 

"  No,  sir,  that  was  not  It ! "  returned 
Francis.  ''  But  she  was  indifferent  whether 
she  was  ill  or  well,  or  lived  or  died.  Why 
do  you  weep,  Mr.  Dean  ?  Was  not  you 
just  as  indifferent  ?  I  never  heard  that  you 
made  the  least  Inquiry  after  her." 

"Mr.  Mordaunt,"  replied  Swift,  with  a 
kind  of  dignified  humility,  "  you  have  the 
right  to  reproach  me,  for  you  have  been  a 
true  friend  to  poor  MIssessy,  and  I  have  not. 
I  have  been  tender  when  I  should  have  been 
severe,  and  hard  when  Indulgence  would 
have  better  become  me.  But  Indeed,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  it  has  been  more  for  her  sake  and 
another's  than  my  own,  that  I  have  refrained 
from  a  reconciliation  with  her.  You  know 
perhaps,  we  quarrelled." 
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"  I  know  you  broke  her  heart,"  cried 
Francis,  ''  if  you  call  that  quarrelling.  You 
have  killed  her,  Dr.  Swift,  as  certainly  as 
though  you  had  put  a  bullet  in  it." 

As  he  had  ridden  silent  at  his  companion's 
side,  his  former  relations  to  Esther  had 
presented  themselves  to  Swift  in  a  new 
light.  This  was  partly  owning  to  the  shock 
of  this  summons  to  her  death-bed,  and  partly 
because  he  had  considered  the  subject  so 
little  during  the  last  eight  months  that  the 
mist  of  old  habit  and  sentiment,  which  had 
once  obscured  it  to  the  eyes  of  his  judgment, 
had  had  time  to  clear  away.  He  condemned 
himself,  but  this  last  condemnation  was  more 
than  his  reason  or  his  feelings  could  accept. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  ''you  are  a  young  man, 
and  grief  and  resentment  lead  you  too  far. 
I  fear  'tis  true  that  Miss  Vanhomrio^h  w^as 
more  affected  by  the  unhappy  difference 
between  us  than  I  at  all  guessed ;  but  a 
broken  heart  was  never  yet  found  out  of 
a  play  or  a  romance.  Believe  me,  poor  Essie 
will  live  if  she  has  no  other  disease  than 
that." 
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"  She  has,"  repHed  Francis,  ''  and  yet,  I 
confidently  beheve  that  were  it  not  for  you, 
we  that  love  her  should  see  her  as  well 
and  strong  as  ever  she  was  in  England. 
I  cannot,  sir,  affect  a  desire  to  spare  you 
grief  and  pain.  You  spared  her  none.  I  tell 
you  that  when  I  left  her  at  Christmas  she 
was  utterly  reckless  of  her  health,  and 
seemed  to  desire  death  if  she  could  be  said 
to  desire  anything.  She  drove  me  most 
unwillingly  from  her  side,  and  I  went,  hoping 
that  my  absence  would  cause  her  in  some 
degree  to  miss  me,  and  that  on  my  return 
she  would  consent  to  come  with  me  as  my 
wife  to  a  country  where  the  air  was  whole- 
some for  her  complaint,  and  where  she 
might  forget  her  misfortunes.  She  wrote 
to  me  scarcely  ever,  but  her  old  serving- 
woman,  that  was  nurse  to  both  of  us,  wrote 
me  at  last  as  well  as  she  could,  poor  creature, 
that  can  scarce  write  at  all.  She  told  me 
Essie  had  altered  since  the  winter  was  over, 
and  was  no  longer  so  dull,  but  sometimes 
in  a  kind  of  fever  which,  the  old  creature 
thought,  made  her  almost  wandering  in  her 
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mind,  though  she  would  never  to  bed  for 
it.  And  just  as  I  was  starting  to  go,  Essie 
herself  wrote  me  to  come,  and  how  she  was 
ill,  but  would  be  married  as  soon  as  I  pleased 
and  go  to  America,  and  hoped  so  to  get 
her  health  again.  And  I  was  fool  enough 
to  think  all  going  very  well." 

He  was  silent. 

"  How  long  since  was  it  that  you  re- 
turned ?  "  asked  Swift. 

*'  About  a  month.  I  never  thought  to 
have  found  her  so  ill.  I  thought  there  could 
be  nothing  worse  than  her  indifference  to 
her  life,  but  yet  there  was.  For  somehow — 
whether  'twas  she  had  hurried  down  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  with  an  unnatural 
speed  for  one  of  her  age  and  strength,  or 
whether  'twas  the  spring  coming,  I  know 
not,  but  somehow  she  had  grown  afeared 
of  death.  And  it  was  too  late,  for  she  was 
very  sick,  though  still  walking  about  when 
I  returned.  She'd  say  to  me :  'I  don't 
want  to  die,  Frank.  I  thought  I  did,  but 
now  I'm  so  sick  I'm  afeared  on  't.  Don't  let 
me   die.     Take  me  to  America,  where  you 
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think  I  shall  get  well'  But  I  dursn't,  for  she 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  voyage. 
And  then  this  fever  came.  That's  but  a  few 
days  since." 

"  Poor  dear  Essie ! "  cried  Swift  in  a 
trembling  voice.  ''  She  would  weep  if  she 
heard  of  a  stranger  that  died  young,  and 
say  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  to  be  cut 
off  in  the  prime.  She  seemed  so  full  of  life, 
I  cannot  yet  believe  there's  no  hope." 

''  You  will  presently  then  see  there's  no 
room  for  it,"  returned  Francis.  *'  There  is 
no  room  now  for  anything  but  repentance. 
And  what  can  that  avail  ? " 

"  Young  man,"  returned  Swift,  "  with  God 
I  trust  it  may,  though  not  with  you.  He 
knows  my  blindness,  and  how  much  I  have 
erred  through  that  —  how  much  through 
wilful  sin." 

'*  Were  you  to  repent  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  lash  yourself  worse  than  an  enthusiast 
monk,"  said  Francis,  "  'twould  not  recall 
Essie  to  life,  nor  give  me  back —  Well,  no 
matter." 

''  Mr.  Mordaunt,"  returned  Swift  solemnly, 
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"  if  I  could  at  this  moment  offer  my  miserable 
life  in  exchange  for  hers,  'tis  inexpressible 
how  gladly  I  would  do  it." 

"  There's  but  one  thing  more  that  either 
you  or  I  can  do  for  her,"  said  Francis,  ''  and 
that  is  to  be  with  her  before  she  dies." 

They  spurred  their  horses  and  trotted 
along  the  road  by  the  river.  The  slow  tears 
coursed  each  other  down  Swift's  cheeks 
as  he  rode,  and  he  prayed  long  and  earnestly 
that  God  would  of  His  mercy  spare  the 
life  of  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  or  if  that  might 
not  be,  that  He  would  graciously  receive 
her  spirit,  remembering  her  many  virtues, 
and  blotting  out  her  sins  from  His  book, 
or  adding  them  to  the  sum  of  those  for  which 
the  erring  man  now  supplicating  Him  must 
one  day  answer. 

As  they  went  on,  the  few  and  twinkling 
lights  disappeared  from  the  roadside  cottages. 
The  full  white  moon  was  high  in  the  cloud- 
less deep  of  heaven,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
warm  summer  night  were  all  about  their 
path  ;  the  splash  of  leaping  fish,  the  sleepy 
chirrup  of   birds   disturbed    by   some    night- 
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wandering  creature  ;  the  song  of  the  reed- 
warbler,  the  persistent  churring  of  the 
night-jar,  and  the  occasional  hoot  of  an  owl, 
far  off  on  some  ancestral  tree.  It  was  such 
an  exquisite  May  night,  full  of  the  mystery 
and  beauty  of  moonlight  and  the  scent  of 
hawthorn,  as  makes  the  earth  an  Eden  in 
which  none  but  lovers  should  walk — happy 
lovers  or  young  poets,  whose  large  eyes, 
so  blind  in  the  daylight  world  of  men,  can 
see  God  walking  in  the  Garden.  Some- 
where, no  doubt,  in  this  wide  beautiful  world 
of  night,  those  ever  new  creations  were 
boking  round  with  wonder  and  delight  on 
their  inheritance,  but  here  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liffey,  there  was  none  to  enter  into 
it.  The  weary  labourers  slept  in  the  darkened 
wayside  cottages,  and  nothing  human  was 
stirring  except  these  two  men,  hurrying 
along  the  white  road  with  no  wish  but  to 
put  It  behind  them  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
men  united  by  a  common  sorrow,  but 
divided  by  bitter  feelings  of  resentment  and 
remorse. 

Meantime    at    Cellbridge    old    Ann    was 
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anxiously    awaiting    the    return    of    Master 
Francis.       She    was  grown    really  old   now, 
and   though  still  strong  enough   in  body  to 
perform  the   functions  of  a  nurse,  she  was 
nervous    and  unable  to  control   her  invalid. 
Esther  had  always  refused  to  keep  her  bed. 
She  sat  propped  up  in  a  large  chair  by  the 
fire.     All  day  she  had  been  breathing  with 
difficulty,  but  in  the  evening  she  had  seemed 
better    and   fallen    into    an    uneasy  slumber. 
Presently  she  woke,  but  her  manner  was  so 
strange    that    though     she    said    little,    Ann 
feared  she  was  wandering  in  her  mind.     She 
bade  the  old   woman  bring  out  and  spread 
before    her    certain    dresses    lying    by    in    a 
wardrobe  ;    fine    clothes  for    which  she  had 
found  little  use   during  the   past   few  years. 
One    by  one    she    looked  at    them  all,   and 
had     them    put    away    again,    till   at    last    a 
n^gligd  of  white  silk  brocade   was  unfolded 
from  its  wrappings  of  paper. 

"  There,  there  !  "  she  cried,  *'  I  care  nothing 
for  the  mode.  I  will  have  it  white.  Dress 
me  in  that." 

"  Alas,  my  pretty  dear  miss,"  returned  the 
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old  nurse,  "  the  dead  may  wear  nought  but 
woollen." 

Esther  smiled. 

"  Come  hither,  Ann,"  she  said,  and  took 
the  nurse's  hand  when  she  was  come  close 
up  to  her.  ''You  mistake.  'Tis  no  wonder 
you  should,  but  'tis  all  a  mistake.  I  am  not 
in  a  decline,  as  poor  INIoll  was.  Something 
dreadful  came,  I  cannot  remember  what, 
but  it  touched  my  heart  and  turned  it  into 
a  stone."  And  she  laid  Ann's  hand  on  her 
thin  bosom,  "'Tis  a  fearful  pain — no,  'tis 
worse  than  pain,  to  walk  about  with  a  great 
stone  in  your  bosom,  and  no  doubt  I  must 
have  died  of  it  if  he  had  not  come.  But  he 
did  come  while  I  slept,  and  touched  my 
heart  himself.  You  can  feel  now  'tis  quite 
warm  and  beats  again.  I  am  well  this 
morning  and,  Ann,  I  am  going  to  be  married. 
My  mamma  will  be  pleased,  won't  she  ?" 

"O  my  poor  lamb!"  cried  the  old 
woman.  "  Pray  recollect  yourself  and  think 
of  your  latter  end." 

Esther  laughed  feebly. 

"  Thou  old  infidel !     Do  I   not  look  well  .-^ 
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Oh,  sure  I  must !  Make  haste  now  to  dress 
my  hair,  for  I  dare  not  be  late.  He  was 
ever  exact." 

She  sat  bolt  upri^-ht  In  her  chair,  and 
with  trembling  fingers  the  old  woman  began 
to  comb  and  pin  up  her  thick  hair. 

''  Why,  Ann,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked 
Esther  impatiently.     "  Where  are  my  curls  ?  " 

It  was  years  since  the  mode  of  wearing  a 
few  curls  loose  on  the  neck  had  gone  out, 
and  she  had  long  abandoned  it.  Ann, 
obedient  to  her  fancy,  arranged  her  fair 
curls  in  the  old  way.  Then  with  extra- 
ordinary strength  she  rose,  and  pulling  off 
her  wrapper  began  to  put  on  the  white  silk 
ndgligd.  Old  Ann,  seeing  her  not  to  be 
dissuaded,  helped  her  on  with  it,  and  put 
more  wraps  round  her.  But  she  walked  to 
the  window  letting"  them  trail  off  her  as  she 
went.  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  "Sun- 
shine !  "  she  said,  smiling  to  herself,  as  she 
looked  out  on  the  moonlight  ;  "  'tis  well, 
very  well." 

And  she  returned  smiling  to  her  chair,  as 
though  she  had  pleasant  thoughts.      Indeed 
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her  wandering  fancy  had  conjured  up  again 
the  scene  on  the  steps  of  the  London 
church,  on  that  May  morning  ten  years  ago. 

''I  must  have  em,"  she  cried,  "a  great 
posy  of  'em.  'Twill  be  better  than  pearls 
for  my  wedding,  for  they  do  say  pearls  mean 
tears.  And  I  won't  have  any  more  tears, 
no,    nor   so    much    as   think    of   them,   for   I 

have  shed   such    a  many Ah  !    no  one 

would  believe  ! Ann,  call  Thomas,  and 

bid  him  bring  me  a  fine  posy  of  the  blue 
forget-me-nots  from  the  meadow  by  the 
river.  There's  plenty  of  'em  there,  all 
growing  together.  He  can't  miss  seeing 
them." 

"  God  ha'  mercy  on  you.  Miss  Essie,  my 
dear  !  "  ejaculated  the  old  woman  trembling. 
*'  Pray,  pray  to  Him  to  give  you  back  your 
senses  before  you  go." 

"  If  you'll  not  call  him,  I  must  myself," 
returned  Esther  pettishly,  and  rose  to  her 
feet,  crying  out  feebly,  "  Thomas  !  Thomas  I  ' 

Ann  would  have  replaced  her  in  her  chair, 
but  could  not,  and  the  scant  tears  of  age 
began  to  gather  in  her  dim  eyes.     While  she 
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was  still  attempting  to  calm  and  restrain  her 
nursling,  she  heard  the  creaking  tread  of  men 
in  riding  boots  coming  up  the  stairs  as  softly 
as  they  might.  She  desisted  from  her 
attempts  as  Francis,  opening  the  door,  stood 
on  one  side  and  let  the  Dean  pass  before 
him. 

Swift,  lividly  pale,  but  making  a  great 
effort  to  restrain  his  emotion,  advanced  two 
steps  into  the  room  and  paused.  He  had 
expected  to  see  a  figure  stretched  upon  the 
bed,  perhaps  unconscious  ;  perhaps  alive 
enough  to  whisper  reproach  or  forgiveness. 
He  saw  Esther  fully  dressed,  upright,  though 
leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  She  was  fearfully  changed  since  he 
had  seen  her  last.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow  ; 
her  neck  and  arms,  a  few  months  ago  so 
round  and  white,  were  wasted  and  bloodless. 
He  was  shocked  at  her  appearance  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  so  deathlike  as  it  had  been 
earlier  in  the  day ;  for  her  eyes  glittered 
with  an  unnatural  brightness,  and  there  was 
a  feverish  colour  in  her  cheeks.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  him   she  stepped    up    to  him  with 
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surprising  firmness,  and  putting  her  two 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  said,  looking  at  him 
tenderly — 

*'  So  you  are  come,  Cadenus." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  came  immediately,  Missessy," 
he  answered,  pulling  down  one  of  her  hands 
and  holding  it  in  his  own. 

*'  I  knew  you  would  be  punctual  to  your 
time,"  she  returned.  ''  I  am  glad  the  morn- 
ing is  so  fair.  Do  you  remember  what  the 
old  woman  said  ?  '  Happy  the  bride  the  sun 
shines  on'  !  " 

''  Get  her  back,  and  let  me  close  this  door," 
said  Francis. 

''  No,  no,  let  us  go  out,"  said  Esther. 
**  They  all  talk  as  though  I  were  sick,  but  I 
am  quite  cured,  am  I  not,  Cadenus  ?  You 
know  how." 

''  I  trust  in  God  it  may  be  so,"  answered 
Swift,  choking  with  tears  and  bowing  his 
face  upon  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  well.  Let  us  make  haste, 
for  the  people  are  all  waiting  to  see.  Why 
should  we  hide  ?  I  want  them  all  to  see  the 
happiest,     proudest    woman    in    the    world. 
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Your  bride — O  Heavens,  Cadenus  ! — your 
wife." 

And  flinging  her  arms  around  his  neck 
she  buried  her  head  in  his  bosom. 

''  O  God,"  he  groaned,  ''  O  God !  " 

Then,  controlHng  his  anguish  by  a  great 
effort,  he  spoke  gently  but  firmly  in  her  ear. 

"  Essie,  I  implore  you  in  the  name  of  our 
Saviour  to  put  away  these  deceitful  fancies, 
and  remember  what  has  passed  and  who  and 
where  we  are." 

She  raised  her  head  and  stood  before  him, 
lookino-  in  his  face  with  an  anxious  bewildered 


gaze. 


"  Essie,"  he  went  on  with  clasped  hands 
and  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  "  I 
have  come  hither  to  acknowledge  my  fault 
and  earnestly  beg  your  forgiveness. 

As  he  spoke,  the  light  of  reason  slowly 
dawned  in  her  eyes,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
fever  began  to  fade.  She  made  a  step  or 
two  backward  and  caught  hold  of  the  bed- 
post with  one  hand. 

''  Hesskin,"  he  said,  ''  I  have  been  a  poor 
friend  to  you." 
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She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  an  intent 
look  of  full  recognition,  and  leaned  back 
against  the  bed. 

Francis  closed  the  door  gently.  Esther 
did  not  speak,  but  the  look  which  she  had 
fixed  upon  Swift  grew  to  be  a  look  of  horror 
and  anguish. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  tried  to  say,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hand. 

She  did  not  move,  except  that  he  thought 
he  saw  her  stagger,  and  stepped  forward  to 
catch  hold  of  her.  She  audibly  gasped,  and 
made  a  movement  as  though  to  repel  his 
hands.  Then  again  she  looked  on  him  with 
that  dreadful  gaze.  It  seemed  to  him  an 
eternity  that  he  stood  with  bowed  head 
beneath  it,  but  it  was  really  but  a  few 
seconds.  Then  she  fell  backwards  on  the 
bed,  and  before  a  hand  could  be  stretched  to 
save  her,  rolled  heavily  on  to  the  floor.  So 
quickly  they  knew  not  how  it  was  done, 
Swift  and  Francis  lifted  her  back  on  to  the 
bed,  and  each  peered  in  her  face,  oblivious 
of  the  other.  The  stamp  of  death  was  set 
upon  it.     Old  Ann  put  a  feather  into  Francis' 
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hand,  and  he  held  it  to  his  cousin's  mouth, 
but  neither  of  the  two  men  eagerly  bending 
over  her  could  be  certain  whether  or  no  she 
yet  breathed.  Surely,  surely  she  must.  Un- 
consciously their  hands  met  upon  her  bosom, 
and  beneath  those  two  hands,  touching  each 
other  now  for  the  last  time,  the  stormy  heart 
of  Esther  Vanhomrigh  heaved  once  and  was 
for  ever  still. 


THE    END. 
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